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THE WRITING. . 
OF ENGLISH. 


UCHL discussion has arisen over a circular which was 
last week issued by the Board of Education. Its 
subject was the teaching of Eengtish, and, in the course 
of his remarks, the writer committed himself to the 
extraordinary statement that there is no such thing 

as Enelish grammar. this has brought him into ridicule. But 
it is not ditheult to understand what he was driving at. The old 
and bad me thod of tea hing kenelish was to bevin by fore Ing the 
scholar to learn by rote certain rules which seemed to have no 
intelligible foundation. He got by heart the parts of speech and 
a variety of rules modelled upon those in the Latin primer, and 
at the end had not made the slightest advance in his power of 
using the English tongue. Thus the Board of Education was 
right in intention, although the expression was unfortunate 
But in other respects the circular was simply a string of nega 
tions The schoolmaster was reminded that reading was not 
composition ; that the tudy of philology, literary history and old 
languages was not composition either. At the end the writer give 
no positive hint as to how this gift was to be acquired. There is 
no need to dwell on the importance of teaching children to write 
their mother tongue. This is, next to speaking, the most precious 
vift they can possess, and, in saying that, we do not refer in the 
slightest degree to what we may call exceptional writing The 
young person who has been so fortunate as to receive from Nature 
the eift of literary genius would learn to write under anv system. 

\t present this particular case needs no consideration. But 
everybody should be able to express himself on paper, clearly 
and accurately. Moreover, even if this gift were net useful in 
every walk of lite, there is no training of the mind better than 
that of the trainme to write, as will be seen by anyone who 
contemplates what it means. Bacon never said anything wiser 
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than his famous axiom, “ Writing maketh a correct man.” 
Before the idea can find expression on paper, it must be clearly 
defined in the mind. Thuis the first preparation must be exact 
thinking. It is not sufficient that the thought should be ex 
pressed in loose, voluble language We tive in what may be 
called a telegraphic period, when alflairs are carried on in such 
tense excitement that there is no time to waste on verbiage. 
Phe man has an advantageous handicap in the race of life when 
he has aequired the habit of saying what he has to say in the 
fewest possible words. To take a very homely case, the merchant 
who gets an order has as much reason to be grateful for this terse 
iucidity as the recipient of the most weighty instructions. 
Although it is not given to every man or woman to attain to the 
artof uttering thought imrhythmic and exquisitely-balanced prose 
sentences, there ts a certain pomt up to which every being gifted 
with ordinary intelligence can attain. Brevity, accuracy and 
lneidity are within the reach of all, and the schoolmaster should 
be made responsible for teaching them to his pupils. How is he 
to do so As we have seen, the Board of Education, after 
delivering itself of a decalogue each commandment of which 
begins with “ Thou shait not,” stops and refuses to say “ Thou 
shalt.” Probably the writer came to the conclusion that as soon 
as instructions are issued they tend to become hard and mechani 
cal, whereas the good teacher will always have them at his side 
ina loose and adyjustabie form Phere ts no royal road to literary 
composition any more than there ts to other forms of learning 
an probably the system matters less than the zeal, perseverance 
and intelligence of those who apply it. 

Phe plans usually adopted in the schoots of to-day ought to 
be sufficient for the purpose, provided that the teacher is exhorted 
and commanded to reduce the process to the most pertect 
simplicity. The long sentence ts responsibie for nearly all bad 
writing. Ifa child be taught from the first to make a sentence 
simply out of the nominative and a verb, the rest of the progress 
is easy enough. First he has the thing in his head that he wants 
to talk about, and then the assertion he wishes to make. Here 
is clear thinking, and if thoroughiy driiled into him at the begin 
ning, he will not fall into such evil habits as those of entwining 
irrelevant clauses with conjunctions, inverting the order of his 
words and forgetting occasionally to let the predicate follow its 
subject. We do not know that, for this purpose, special lessons 
on composition are at all necessary. Every child nowadays, 
except at the very tenderest age, has to do composition for every 
subject, and if pains are taken to see that no incorrectly written 
or slovenly exercise is allowed to pass muster, even when it shows 
that previous work has been done, the habit will be acquired 
of doing all sorts of writing well. It will be seen that the main 
point in our argument is that the teacher should be impressed 
with the Importance of seeing that everything written ts well 
written. It means a vreat deal of drudgery ; but the result will 
prove more than an adequate recompense for the trouble taken, 
and under such a system there would be little need for those 
essays or formal compositions which constitute so large a part 
alike in the education of the day and examinations. Asa matte 
of fact, very lew people have the ability to write an essay, and 


still fewer have any need to doit. The requirements of the vast 
majority are met when they have been taught to say what must 
be said clearly. Fer example, a boy writing about a cricket 


match in which he is keenly interested knows what he wants to 
say, and can be very easily put right in regard to his manner of 
saving it. But the same boy set to do a theme on, say, cricket 
as a discipline ts troubled by two difficulties at once. In addi 
tion to the difficulty of expressing himself well, he has the further 
trouble of not knowing what to say, and the result is most likely 
to be an absolute muddle. The theme as an exercise is con 
siderably overdone. It is better that a boy should be taught to 
clo one thing at a time, and, therefore, he should only write about 
what he knows thoroughly and is keenly interested in The 
effect of reading upon his writing raises a question that would 
require much fuller consideration than we are able to give it 
to-day. 


Our Portratt Illustration. 


PORTRATT of Mrs. Frank Pickering torms our trontisprece 
A this week Mrs. Frank Pickering 1s the youngest 
daughter of Mr. F. R- and Lady Susan sutton. Her marriage 
to Mr. Pickering of the Royal Scots Greys took place in 
January, 1910 


*.* Jt is particularly requested that no perm ons lo photograph houses 
ardens, or livestock on behal{ of Country Lire be granted except when direct 
tpplication is made from the offices of the paper When such requests are received 
the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would jorward the corr 


pondence at cnce to him, 
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R. WALTER LONG’S explanation of lus reasons for 
selling his Wiltshire estates is extremely interesting, 
apart from any political question which it raises 
He tells us that his main reason is to be found in 
the financial policy of the Government He had 

received offers for the property before the late Budget was intro 
duced: but he considers that the line of action adumbrated by 
the Ministerial spokesmen bodes ill for the owners of landed 
estate. His chief complaint is that in Form IV. they have to 
place a value on their property, and the common way of doing 
so is to reckon it at twenty-five years’ purchase ; that is to say, 
twenty-five times the rent. Mr. Long thinks that this is very 
unfair to the considerate and generous landlord who has not 
attempted to get all he can out of the land, but is content to 
let a tenant stay at less than a rack rent. It is certainly the 
tradition of English landlords not to view their property in a 
strictly commercial spirit. The feudal system is blamed for many 
things ; but we have one good survival of it in the personal care 
which a landlord has for the good of his tenants. In bad times 
he has been accustomed to lower their rents and after a disas 
trous season to remit part of the payment. Too obviously it 
would be very unfair, supposing the land to be needed for small 
holdings or any other purpose, if this comparatively low rent 
were to be accepted as the basis of valuation. On the other hand, 
raising the rents is equally undesirable. Hence Mr. Walter 
Long's decision to get rid of a portion of his land. 


Perhaps the most satisfactory feature in the announce- 
ment of the grant of {£40,000 from the Treasury to the 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, for the encouragement ol 
horse-breeding, is that the War Office will be prepared to pur 
chase annually, “at three years off,” a certain number of the 
horses bred by the assistance of this grant. No doubt “ a certain 
number” is a vague form of statement, which will rather be 
understood as a very uncertain number; but in the cireum 
stances of this case such uncertainty is necessary and inevitable. 
Che breeder will have to rest satisfied, and will, as we apprehend, 
be fully satisfied with the general assurance that he may loo! 
to the War Office as a purchaser, which will give a preferential 
attention to what he has to offer. That is as much as he can 
expect, and, coming as an endorsement of the grant, 1 should be 
agreat encouragement. An Advisory Council will aid the Board 
in the distribution of the grant, which has already been appor 
tioned under various headings, such as premiums to stallions, 
grants for the purchase of brood mares and so on, and it ts 
proposed that the various county committees shall be emploved 
in carrying out the project in its smaller and local details. 


The hound-poisoning outrage in Tipperary, in the country 
which has now been definitely given up by Mr. Bouch, is one of 
the worst and most persistent in the annals of that particular 
crime. and at the same time has some of the most curious features. 
Several hounds picked up poison in two distinct coverts some 
while back, and Mr. Bouch then sent in his resignation ; but 
the farmers held an indignation meeting, promised Mr. Bouch 
their hearty support, and in consequence he was persuaded to 
resume the Mastership. Immediately on the resumption of the 
hunting the same fatal incident was repeated, and five more 
of the unfortunate hounds died of poison. A reward of £50 
has been offered for the discovery of the poisoner, but so far as 
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we have yet heard without avail. It is most incomprehensible 
how any local person can have been so short-sighted, apart from 
all other considerations, as to gratify a personal spite by 
means which must inevitably tend to put a stop to a 
sport which is estimated to bring in £70,000 annually into 
the country and, of course, to give a great deal of employment. 
Mr. Bouch is very popular both there and in Warwickshire, 
where he has resided for many years 


Those who possess land cultivable as forest will do well 
toyread the Annual Report issued by Messrs. Foy, Morgan and 
Co. It shows that a long step has been taken towards that wood 
famine whose advent has long been prophesied. The average 
cost of sawn and planed wood imported into the United 
Kingdom has increased 5 per cent. since 1905. There is evidence 
too, that our old sources of supply are becoming depleted. 
For example, in 1909 we obtained 29 per cent. of our 
wood from Russia, and this rose in 1910 to 47 per cent. There 
Was a corresponding shrinkage in the supplies from Scandinavia 
Canada and the United States. The Report points out that the 
change is due to the gradual depletion of forests and the increas 
ing demand within the producing countries. At the same time 
the foreign markets show a continually increasing demand. In 
view of this fact, it seems inevitable that wood will become scarcer 
and, therefore, much more valuable in the course of the next 
twenty-five years, which is a comparatively short time in a 
lorest’s history. 


AS THE SKA SLEEPS. 
\s the sea sleeps 

So tet me sleep, 

On this most heavenly day 
\s the sea dreams 
So let me dream, 

In spirit borne away! 
Alwavyv lo the mystic isles 


; 


Dream tslands far away 
\s the sea sleeps e 
So let me sleep 
My pillow be foam and spray ; 
Spray and foam, oh iel me ream 
Jo the shores of phantasy! 
\way! past caverns deep 
Throned in a sapphire sea, 
Where hidden harps are sounding 
The sea’s own rhapsody ! 
lway to the mystic tsles 
Dream islands, far away! 
\s the sea dreams 
So let me dream, 
In spirit borne away ! 
elway lo the mystic isles 
Ju the shores of phantasy! 
INVERARAY, ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, 

Oclober 13lh, Wo, _- 

In another column Mr. FF. N. Webb describes the charac 
teristically energetic manner in which the destruction of rats is 
being carried out in Cambridgeshire. The only criticism to 
which the plan is open rises from the fact that infected rats 
appear to be spreading over an ever-widening area, and we believe 


that several have already been taken in Cambridgeshire. If this 
be so, the plan of payment by results must be dangerous. Lord 


Burgheclere, in a communication to the Press, argues that the 
work of extermination should be taken up by the Board of Agri 
culture. He reminds us that during the last eighteen years the 
Agricultural Office has dealt successfully with such diseases as 
foot-and-mouth, pleuro-pneumonia and rabies his is perfectly 
true, and Mr. Walter Long’s resolute dealing with the last 
mentioned is in striking contrast with the futile and feeble 
methods applied to the rat by the present Administration Lhe 
Board of Agriculture, for one thing, has not the machinery at 
hand. There is not, so far as we know, a single bacteriologist 
in the service of the Department, and the work of investigation 
could only be carried on by the help of outsiders. Perhaps thie 
urgency of the present case may have the good effect of leading 
to a root and branch reform of the Board of Agriculture. 


Sir Oswald Mosley is trying an experiment at Rolleston-on 
Dove which will command the sympathy of all who are interested 
in the welfare of our villages, for everybody who knows any 
thing about the English cottage is aware that there is no greatet 
rarity in it than good bread. The country baker is urgently in 
need of looking after. Against him the law is not put in motion 
He is very often in the habit of selling his bread short in weight 
and even when it is unadulterated it is commonly ill-made and 
uneatable except by those whose palate has been sharpened by 
labour in the open air. But the inhabitants cannot be allowed 
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to go scot-lree either Very few of them know the diflerence 
between good, well-baked bread and bad Fhey particularly 
preter that which is very white, and Sir Oswald Mosley is pet 
fectly right in saving that the brown, or wholemeal, bread which 
he 1s making in the Staffordshire village referred to, is much more 
prized by the comparatively wealthy and intelligent than by the 
poo! Ihe truth is, the cottager wants educating in regard 
to lus food. For his own health’s sake he should be taught that 
Wholemeal bread, stone ground, and well baked in a large oven, 
with a thick, good crust, is far superior to that very white stuft 
that is turned out from the village bakery 


Ietitect clo not always follow so trippingly on the heels 
of cause as it has in the case of the London sparrow \ few 
years ago sparrows were as the sands of the sea in) number ; 
then the motor made its appearance Instead of spilling the 
contents of its nosebag, it merely sprinkled the streets with 
yx trol, and to-day except in the gardens of the squares and 
the few mews not yet given over to the invading monster, the 


sparrow is not to be found hor some years past farmers i 
the Home Counties have observed that the autumn immigration 
of city sparrows to their harvest fields has been steadily increas 


ing in numbers, though the greater part of the birds were 
beheved to return to town, according to their old custom, for 
the winter They have now extended their harvesting opera 
tions, however, further into the country, and last autumn flocks 
of the sooty little things travelled as far as the western side of 
Wiltshire. Whether, having gone so tar, the birds lose then 
homme imstinet, or whether they have decided that London 
is no longer a suitable district for them, it is Impossible to say 
Ihe results are the same in either case Because the horse 
is fast disappearing from the streets, our London sparrows are 
betaking themselves to the country ; and although we have set 
no particular store by little feathered Ishmael while he has 
been with us, we shall feel that something is missing when he ts 
one He may be a nuisance to the farmer, but in town he 


is at least harm 


Phe ideal of a London encircled by garden suburbs has been 
brought one stave nearer realisation by the scheme for building 
i new garden town at Ruislip, Middlesex, a pleasant piece of 
country about hallf-an-hour’s journey from London 
is the property of King’s College, Cambridge, and the Provost 
and Fellows have agreed to dispose ol it on terms which make it 
possible to build a large garden suburb with every amenity 
Which modern standards of housing demand. Inthe case of the 
Hampstead suburb, the whole estate had to be purchased for 
eash; and the promoters found themselves from = the very 
beginning saddled with a charge for interest of {£4,000 
a year Purchase outright in this way ts not very business 
like when a large estate has to be dealt with The relation of 
the landowner to the development company should be that of a 
partner; he must be content to remain in possession until 


The estate 


building is possible, reaping financial benefit as piece after piece 
of his estate is brought under development. This is the relation 
Which has been adopted by King's College to the development 
company As quickly as one section of the estate is made 
productive another can be attacked, and in this way a small 
capital can be made available for opening out the whole district. 


\ COT pt tition was held lately for the best town plan fo 
the sixty plans which were sub 
The winning plan 


dealing with Ruislip Manor 
mitted are to be seen at the Alpine Club 
like most of the others, divides the estate into three, and it is 
proposed to allot different portions of the area to different 
standards of income Thus the land near the Northwood Golf 
Course is to be used for the larger houses; the houses of 
medium size ({30 to {60) will be in the middle of the 
estate near the lake; while the southern area will be 
used for houses of under £30 rental. This classification should 
not be followed too closely, though the indiscriminate mixing 
of large and small houses is not to be recommended. Complete 
sevregation of classes into distinct areas is never desirable : 
for in many small towns, such as Godalming, Huntingdon and 
Wareham, the grouping of all sorts of people has taken place 
naturally as the towns have grown. 


British fishermen have felt a grievance, not unnaturally 
at being debarred from fishing within the heads of the Moray 
birth, while that area was open to the operations of foreign 
trawlers provided they did not transgress the “ three-mile limit ”’ 
regulation \ Bill which is now before the Russian Duma may 
suggest to them that some things are better done, or at least are 
better projected, in a less democratic country. One of the 
proposals included in this Bill is the prohibition of all foreigners 
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from fishing in any part of the White Sea within a distance of 
twelve miles from the jurisdiction of the Government of Archangel 
or in or from any of the islands in the White Sea. The penalty 
for infringement of the law, as proposed, is from one to six months’ 
imprisonment No doubt such a measure as this would be 
opposed to British ideas of hospitality and liberty ; but some 
legislation of the kind would be gladly welcomed by many of 
our East Coast fishermen. 


The Hurlingham Committee have suspended the off-side 
rule for next season. It is probable that this means the abolition 
of a rule which had a great deal to do with our defeat by the 
American team. Playing without off-side makes the attack 
stronger than the defence, so that in the American game to make 
voals is the chief object, whereas in the English game the best 
efforts of a side have been devoted to keeping the adversaries 
out of their own goal, and the whole tendency of the English 
rules has been to give a commanding and an undue advantage 
to the defence over the attack. When the oft-side rule is 
suspended, it will undoubtedly be necessary to shorten the 
periods ol play. Without off-side polo is more strenuous for the 
players and much harder on the ponies; there are naturally 
fewer checks and pauses in the game, and it is hard hitting and 
hard galloping from the beginning to the end of a period. The 
present period of ten minutes is, even under existing conditions, 
thought by many people to be too severe for the ponies, and it 
follows, therefore, that the periods will have to be shortened 
from ten minutes to five or six. We are inclined to advocate 
the former, because it would then be possible to continue the 
play until the ball went out of bounds without prolonging the 
period unduly 


Another change which will follow on the suspension of the 
off-side rule will be that managers arranging games played undet 
handicap will be able to make use of the full handicap system, 
instead of, as at present, limiting the number of goals given o1 
received to three. If a hand ap ts well constructed it ought to 
bring the teams together fairly well; but if the number of goals 
viven or received is limited, as was done last season, the value of 
the handicap is pra tically destroyed and its object nullified, 
for while it is comparatively easy to handicap teams in the very 
first class, so as to bring them together in a tournament, there 
is a much greater difficulty in arranging handicaps for those 
players having middie or lower handicap numbers assigned to 
them. Apart from the team which we hope may go to America, 
these changes ought to give a great interest to the season’s play 
and to stimulate general interest in the game. 


DORSET DOWNS. 
The great winds sweep across the down 
Rain-laden, soft and sighing, 
The breaking clouds show light to West, 
The groaning trees are fain to rest, 
My rooks are homeward flying. 


rhe road the little flint-men trod 
Runs clear on height and hollow, 
Some gloaming I shall see them pass, 
Light running feet on dewy grass 

I'll hear but may not follow. 


And yet their downs are still the same, 
The same sweet turf and flowers, 
Still open to the changing sky, 
Sull winter green and summer dry, 
Alike in no two hours. 
LintaAN WYNFORD. 


Comparatively few of us have as yet ever witnessed an 
aeroplane in full flight, and to see one even at rest is to experience 
a feeling almost of awe. For a chance of seeing one soaring over 
our heads and hearing in our ears the throb of the engines, we 
would run with as mad an excitement as the child who runs to 
look over the garden wall at a passing traction-engine and its 
romantic standard-bearer. It is almost saddening to know 
that familiarity with an aeroplane can breed if not contempt, at 
least dislike. Yet it appears from a letter that we publish in our 
golfing columns that the golfers at Rye complain bitterly of one 
that passes constantly to and fro over their heads and fills their 
ears With intolerable buzzings. Those who are not golfers will 
probably sympathise with the airman. There is something 
nobler in the man “ sailing with supreme dominion” through 
the air than in him who grovels anxiousiy on the ground over 
a three-foot putt. Many people, however, know the agonies of 
wrestling with a short putt, and their sympathies will go out, 
in some measure at least, to the golfer. 
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THE CHOIR OF ST. PAUL'S. 


HE Fire of London in 1666 gave the leaders of the 
english Palladian style of architecture and decoration, 
then still in its infancy, their golden opportunity. It 
was a time when the English school of woodworkers 
were reaching the acme of technical perfection, and 

as they were under the guidance of designers of great taste and 
capacity, headed by Sir Christopher Wren, the output of fine 
woodwork at this time was remarkable for quality as well as 
quantity. A careful pilgrimage through the City churches will 
convince anyone of this, although a considerable number of 
them have been swept away and the fittings of many that 
remain have been much tampered with. It is fortunate that 
only a moderate amount of damage of this kind has befallen 
the finest example of our Palladian woodwork—that in the 
choir of St. Paul’s. It was the best that Wren could design, 
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that his master-joiners could frame and. that Grinling Gibbons 
could carve. 

rhere is no more perfect set of accounts existing than those 
relating to the rebuilding of the Metropolitan Cathedral. From 
1675 onward for forty years there is an annual volume setting 


out all payments made of every kind. From this shelf-full of 
figures, at first sight so dull and uninspiring, but capable of 


yielding us a lively picture of the building operations of the 


time, we find that the choir was being fitted about twenty years 


after the first stone of the new building was laid. That was 
done in June, 1675, in the presence of Wren, by Thomas Strong, 
his master-mason. before the decorative work commenced 


Thomas Strong was dead, and his more famous brother, /-dward 
Strong, had succeeded him as the most important of the several 
capable master-masonsemployed in the building and ornamentation 
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ot the Cat ral; for though Edwat Strong and the able 
ulptor ho worked under him were responsible for a great 
deal of tl elaborate carving n stone both inside and out 
the Cathedral, yet he wa niy prim nley pares, and other 
leaders of the craft appear in the accounts as receiving great 
sums for quite simular work. Such were Nathan Rawlin 
bhoma Wise, Thoma Hill, Ephra Beauchamp, Tulle 
Thom; on and Kempster. \ few ulptured features, however, 
vere not done | the master-masor Grinling Gibbons a 
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Bedlam figures and worked at Chatsworth and at Hampton 
Court) was paid, among other things, for the “ Carving of Four 
Incense Potts upon the peers of the South Asscent at 30! a piece,” 


) 


took his turn in stone, and Caius Cibber (who s« ulptured the 


while Francis Bird is shown by the accounts of 1713 to have 
sculptured the bas-relief panels of the History of St. Paul 
on the west portico rhe years when the heaviest accounts 
for decorative work are found are those from 1694 to 
1608 Ihe master-masons were busy carving all through 
that time, and in September 1694 a sum of about eight thousand 
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pounds is booked for work of the kind done during a half-year. 
his was the moment also when the joiners were fitting 
the choir, and when Gibbons was sculpturing in wood and Tijou 
Until then the woodworking in the 
Cathedral had been plain and tructural, and, therefore, 
mostly in the hands of John Longland, master - « rpenter. 


Wa hammering in won. 


Ile and his men had been engaged on the great scaffoldings 
necessary for the work of the masons. Then, when the 
valls were up, the construction of the roof became their chief 

undertaking. In those days _ ther 


was little for the jomers to do. 
lwo of them, however, do appeat 
in the accounts of 1679, and their 
names are interesting; they are 
Richard Joyner and Roger Bridge 
water, the former, no doubt, sur- 
named trom his craft and the latter 
from his native place. Their em- 
ployment is purely ancillary to the 
masons, and consists in * making 
and mending Levells, Rules & 
Squares for the Masons,” and also 
in making moulds for them. These 
moulds show that detail work in 
stone was beginning, as the moulds 
must have been the patterns for 
the cornices, architraves and such 
wrought portions of the fabric. Thi 
is an item which appears monthly 
for many years, although the mend- 
ing of the old moulds soon became 
as important as the making of the 
new ones. Before the yomnets begin 
to loom as large in the accounts as 
the masons and carpenters, the 
seventies and eighties are gone andthe 


nineties have arrived. One of their 
early tasks 1s the construction from 
the architect’s drawings, of the 


models which are to form a euide 
for the carrying out of the work 
hus, in 1691, Charles Hopson, 
besides making and mending the 
moulds for the masons, charges three 
pounds for ‘making the Modell of 
the Roofe for the middle Isle of the 
Choire & for a Box to put it in.” 
Three years later the choir is roofed 
and ready to be fitted. In prepara 
tion for this Charles Hopson IS 
again at work on models, and he 
charges ‘‘ flor time spent and Stuffe 
used in making a Modell for ye Seats 
in ye Choire,” and also for models 
for the altar, organ-case, organ- 
bellows, Dean’s seat and ‘“ chaire 
organ.” But he is only to have a 
share in this great work, which is 
distributed between three firms of 








master-joiners. They are: Charles 
Hopson himself, John Smallwell and 
Roger Davis. Smalliweil is paid 


/18 tts. gd. and Davis £30 12s. 
“ffor making Modells and Patterns 
for severall partes of the Joyners 
work in the Choire.” These items 
appear in the account-book for 1696, 
but the models must have been 
made before Lady Day, 1695, as 
that is set down as the date when 
the fitting of the choir began. Of 
course, the joiners had to be some 
way forward with the work of con 
structing and erecting the wood 
work betore the carving of it could be 
be gun. It was not, therefore, on the 
choir that Gibbons was first em- 
ployed, for his earliest appearance in 
the acquittance book is in the yeat 
16094, when we find the following 
entry: ** Oct. 24, 16g4. Rd then ye Sume of fforty Pounds in 
part payment for Carvers work done at St Pauls Church. I say 
recd yoli, Grinling Gibbons.” It is quite clear that this is the 
first payment he received, as ail the other entries—-and there are 
between twenty and thirty of them signed by him—are worded 
not “in part,” but “in further part"’ payment for work done. 
In the first three of these entries the portion of the Cathedral on 
which he was working was not specified; but on August rst, 
1695, he acknowledges the receipt of {go for “ work done for the 
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Choire at St. Pauls Church,” and the same description is given 
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in many of the following entries. It will have been, then, in the 
early summer of 1695 that he began what may be described as 
his finest surviving work. Untortunately, it is no longer as he 
left it, for the general design and composition of this joint crea 
tion of Wren, his master-joiners and his famous carver have been 
grievously marred by a rearrangement of the whole disposition of 
the choir-fittings in the nineteenth century, when restoration was 
in the air and meant doing something totally out of keeping with 
what was originally intended. Wren’s arrangement is described 
by Strype, who first published his edition of Stow’s “ Survey of 
London” in 1720. He tells us that “ The Organ-Gallery with 
} Stalls (2 N4¢ and 2 S4 therefrom) compose the W. end. The 
Organ-Case is magnificent and very ornamental, enrich’d with 
the carved Figures of Cufids (under mantling), Terms and & 
ames standing at the Top of this Case, 
+ E4 and as many W*: each appearing 
near 6 Foot high. It is also enrich’d 
with Cherubims, Fruit, Leaves, &c. very 
lively represented by that excellent Artist 
Mr. Gibon.” He likewise mentions the 
iron gates “ under the Organ-Gallery done 
by that celebrated Artist in this way, 
Monsieur 7yau.” An engraving in the 
1754 edition shows this arrangement, which 
was far more impressive in character thar 
what we find now. But the “letch for 
vistas,” which destroyed the mediaval 
arrangement of most of our Gothic cathe 
drals, was equally disastrous to the scheme 
of the Palladian architect of St. Paul's. 
The screen across the choir on which the 
vreat organ rested is gone. The organ is 
is fitted piece-meal on each side, and 
though pushed back between the arches yet 
projects enough to give a disagreeably 
narrow look to the choir. It is also 
considerably made up with new imitative 
portions. The stalls have likewise suffered 
from removal and alteration. The theory 
was started in 1858 that Wren had not 
at first intended placing the organ across 
the entrance to the choir, but had been 
in this respect overruled by the clerical 
members of the Commission, and a draw- 
ing was “discovered” which convinced 
the Dean and Chapter that Wren had 
wished the organ to be where they pro- 
posed to re-erect it. That was under the 
second arch on the north side, and there 
it stood from 160 to 1870, when the 
arrangement was found to be bad from 
the practical point of view, and a new 
“general post’ of organ, stalls and digni- 
taries’ seats took place, resulting in the 
present disposition. But most of the 
material is still there and can be traced 
owing to the detailed manner in which it 
is described in the accounts. 

Gibbons and the other master-cralts- 
men engaged at St. Paul’s were never in 
a hurry to send in their bills. They fre- 
quently drew money “in part payment,” 
and in this manner Gibbons received nine 
hundred pounds during the year 1695 for 
work done in the choir. But it is not 
until September, 16g6, that the result of 
his labours in the previous year is set 
down in all its details in the accounts. It 
consists of carving that was probably 
mestly done m situ and in oak, and 
it comprehends the decorated portions 
of the cornices and other structural 
parts that were treated with classi 


reserve -—and probably executed by = Copyright THE 


Gibbons’s assistants — rather than the 

more naturalistically - sculptured flowers and amorini — many 
of them certainly products of Gibbons’s own hand—that 
could be fixed up atterwards on plain surfaces that had been 
left for them. 

These appear in the 1697 volume of accounts, although the 
acquittances make it evident that they were in progress and 
being paid for in the previous year. ‘There is, therefore, a great 
difference between the character of the items included in 1696 
and those in the 1697 accounts. The latter deal largely with 
work in limewood, though oak is also represented in such a 
section as that “ ffor Carving done about y® Bishop’s Throne,” 
which includes mouldings and capitals as well as scrolls and 
cherubs. [or another purpose also oak was used, and this is a 
case where an exception must be made to the suggested rule that 
Gibbons did not carve in oak. In Charles Hopson’s account 
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there is an item “for time spent and stuffe used in prepareing 
the Wainscot for y* eight great Figures for y* top of ye Organ 
Case.” And when we turn to Gibbons’s long list of charzes we 
tind twenty-five entries made under the heading “ About y® vreat 
Organ Case,” and among them “8 Statue Angells at 2o0!i each.” 
lt is surely to be expected that the master himself wa 
immediately concerned in the production of these fine examples 
of the sculptor’s art. The larger part of the carving described 
in this account, however, is in limewood. We read of the 
‘Lime tree frieze under the chaire Organ.” The “ chaire” 
organ was that projecting portion behind which the organist sat, 
and it faced eastward. When the organ was removed from its 
original position and divided, a second “chaire” organ had to 
be made for the sake of symmetry. The genuine one is on the 
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north side of the choir and is illustrated. Here we see the 
‘“‘Cupids under mantling”’ noticed by Stow and described by 
Gibbons as *“* Drapery and whole Boys and 2 halfe Boy 

The latter are folding the drapery behind the heads of the ‘ty 


large Terms 5 foot high,” which cost £15 each. All this 
clearly appears, but the “two Candlesticks at each end of 
the Chaire Organ with lfestoons and Drapery at 7" each 

and made of limewood are not there now. The limewood 


was no longer, as it had been at first, being supplied by 
the joiners, but is frequently referred to as “found” by the 
carver. For instance, the cost of the wood specially 
included in the sum of £289 1s. 3d. charged for the sixty-six 
cherubs’ heads and the sixty-two and a-half festoons which 
decorate the parapet. The whole cost connected with the 


carving of the great organ amounts to “4g4! 148 104," while 
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the complete a int reache the um of “1561! 4 fd.’ 
which the large ingle item is “flor 42 Cherubim 
lerms inside the chor >| wo ood, These form one 
half of the consoles which support the parapet and they spring from 
the massive, but highly enriched, uprights placed between each 
pair of seat The delicacy of the modelling of these cherubs 
ind the exquisite expre ion of the faces incline one to attribute 
them to Gitbbon own hand, although 1 naterial is oak. The 
paces between them are filled with festoons of truit and tlower 
in limewood. These cost thirty shillings each, but the rather 
maller one m the parapet are booked at twenty-two shillings. 
Phat is likewise the price of the rather curious carved compo 
tion omewhat ithe Italian barocco style, which are above 
them hetween the cherub head and are described by 
Cribbons as “ Scrowl of Lether work. Phe largest example 
of Gibbons’s typical flower and foliage carving are to be found 
in those spaces behind the stalls which are not open to form 
hat the accounts call the “ women’s gallery.’ The closed-in 
ection lies on the north side towards the west, and the flank 
view of it offered in one of the illustrations shows most clearly 
many of the items of carving and enrichment that have been quoted. 


THREE 


LITTLE 
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On each side, the line of stalls is broken in the middle by 
a fine canopied seat, the one for the Bishop and the other 
for the Lord Mayor. The latter has, as the chiet decoration of 
the structure which tops the canopy, two boys holding the mace 
and the sword of the city. In the corresponding feature over 
the Bishop’s seat the boys hold aloft his mitre, and one of them 
has a palm branch in his band. Further palm branches appear 
in the space below the canopies associated with a representation 
the church- 


of the pelican in her piety—a favourite emblem in 
work of the time. A charge of seventy-two pounds for these 
two beautiful and elaborate seats appears very small. The 


opening of the choir for divine service was fixed for the date of 
the Thanksgiving for the Peace of Kyswick. The treaty was 
signed on October 3rd, and the Thanksgiving took place on 
ldecember 2nd, 1697. Sogreat a throng was expected in the city 
that the King was advised not to be present, and had a special 
service at Whitehall. but at St. Paul’s, as Dean Milman has told 
us, “ the city authorities appeared in all their state and pomp. 
Bishop Compton took his seat on his throne, that throne, with 
the of the choir, rich with the exquisite carvings of 
Grinling Gibbons.’ H. Avray Tippina. 


whole 


POEMS. 


By WALTER DE LA MARE, 
SILVER 
Slow ently, now the moon 
Climbs the mght in her silver shoon 
Phis way, and that, she peers, and sees 
Silver fruit upon silver trees 
One by one the casements catch 
Her beams beneath their silvery thatch 
Crouched in his kennel, like a log, 
With paws of silver sleeps a dog : 
rom their shadowy cote the white breasts peep 
Of doves in a silver-feathered sleep 
The harvest mouse goes scampering by 
With silver claws and silver eye 
\nd moveless fish in the water gleam 
By silver reeds in a silver stream 
HID AND SEEK. 
Hide and seek, says the Wind, 
In the shade of the woods ; 
Hide and seek, says the Moon 
fo the hazel buds 
Hide and seek, says the Cloud, 
Star on to star: 
Hide and seek, says the Wave, 
At the harbour bar 
Hide and seek, says | 
lo myself, and creep 
Out of the dream of Wake, 
Into the dream of Sleep. 
MRS. EARTII 
Mrs. arth makes silver black ° 
Mrs. Earth makes iron red; 
Mrs. Iearth can stain not gold 
Nor ruby red. 
Mrs. Earth the least least bone 
Whitens in her bosom cold, 
But Mrs. Earth can dim one’s dreams 
No more than ruby or gold. 
Mrs. Earth and Mr. Sun 


Can tan my skin and t 
all that I’m thinki 
Why, neither kne 


suit 


ire my toes, 
ever shall think, 


ng 
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EPTEMBER that) year 
came in with a great 
n~ wind. Fortunately for 
the farmers along the coast, 
Where the heavy corn after a 
favourable summer stood ready for the scythe, it was a dry wind. 
But on the sea it had wrought sad havoc, for the chill dawn of 
this Sunday morning revealed a foreign brigantine fast gripped in 
the Deil’s Teeth, a sunken reef of cruel, jagged rocks that lay 
some hundred yards beyond low-water mark. In_ stormy 
weather the sea at this place was an appalling turmoil of whirl 
pools. Not far from the fresh wreck lay the slowly rotting 
skeleton of a Dutch galliot which had met her fate in some 
former year. Although the gale had now fallen away, the great 
waves still rolled in, lashing their latest prey mercilessly as they 
broke and hurling on the beach at intervals still another timbe1 
from her bottom. 

On the shore was gathered almost the entire population of 
the little town watching the efforts of the fishermen to approach 
the wreck in their boat tossed to and fro in the dangerous spaces 
between the sunken rocks. Most notable in the moving groups 
was the figure of Marjory Spens as she stood between her father, 
the largest farmer of the district, and the young Laird of Keillor, 
marked out for her husband by his attentions and the general 
judgment of the country-side. Tall for her twenty years, 
her brown hair tied up loosely in one luxuriant coil, and het 
ripe shapeliness revealed the better by the careless garments 
donned in the first alarm of the morning, Marjory watched the 
fisher-boat with eager attention. Now and again she put a 
question to her father, who, with the long marine glass at lus 
eve, described the progress of the attempt. 

“They have got a line on board at last,” he said: ‘S now 
watch.” 

She saw an adventurous fisherman make his way slowly, 
hands and feet, along a slender rope held tight in the tumbling 
boat ; saw him clamber, slow and careful, up the bow of the 
wreck and disappear along the tilted deck. 

* Will they be asleep or sheltering ? ”’ she asked, 

‘“ We shall see, Marjy ; we shall see.” He passed the glass 
to the young Laird of Keillor. 

After a time of suspense, borne calmly by the men, but 
by Marjory with painful breath, the fisherman reappeared, a 
solitary swaying figure amid the dangling cordage, bearing 
something in his hand, which he lowered into the boat, himself 
following. 

When at last the boat reached the shore his tale was 
“ Four of a crew and not a sign of life on board except this old 
grey parrot.” 

“All drowned ?”’ asked Mariory, with a gush of tears. 
here was no answer ; but the fishermen looked at her reverently 
for they worship the tears of women for those who go to sea. 

Spens of Kintrae bought the parrot and cage for a crown 
and carried them home for Marjory. 

She went to church in the morning with her father and heard 
the minister pray for the salvation of those whom Providence 
had pleased to remove from this earthly scene for reasons which, 
though dark to us, were for the best. Which teaching she took 
in humbly, not understanding. 

The afternoon she spent in studying the grey parrot and 
its wavs. The fisherman who found it had said when asked that 
it was “an unco beast. It did more than speak, but if she did 
not know Dutch she would be none the worse or wiser.’’ But 
it uttered nothing more than an occasional croak, seeming 
also to be depressed by calamity. 

After evening service her father, as customary, sought thi 
company homeward of a neighbour, leaving Marjory and the 
young Laird to follow in their own way and time. Young 
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Allan was a lover of unusual quality 
He was not content to gain Marjory 
Spens as one who was his for the 
asking. He was bent upon winning 
from her a consent which should be 
spontaneously her own. The ves of herself was what he sought : 
and of late he thought he had observed in her some wakening 
of what he considered was love alone, even though it showed 
itself in an avoidance of his touch, a shrinking from warm words 
and a silence when the smallest sign would have drawn his 
avowal. The late flower of desire in Marjory Spens was only 
opening yet. Was its full bloom to be his 2? When they came 
out of the by-path of the wood this Sunday evening her face 
was flushed and her air troubled, and in shaking hands at parting 
her words were, ‘ Let me think, Allan.”’ 

All day the shore had been watched for some sign of the 
Inissing crew, but in vain; and everybody in the town went to 
bed early, for the harvest was to begin next day on Drimmie’s 
land to the west of the bay. Nature had rung the ancient call 
to her yearly festival, and the oldest of all joys was in ever, 
heart. Somehow Marjory could not sleep. The words of 
Allan, the thought that she had slept soundly the night before 
when sailors were drowning unheard and unseen and the joy 
of the harvest tumbled in her brain by turns. So long before 
anybody was stirring she rose and dressed herself, 

The east gave promise of a beautiful day, and when the first 
red showed over the sea, she took her way down to the sands fo1 
a long roundabout to the harvest-fields rather than by the land 
ward road, which presently would be busy with villagers. lEvery 
sign of the storm had vanished and the wavelets broke in peaceful 
music on the shore. Halfway on her journey she came to the 
famous Kelpie’s Cave, a circle of fantastic, pinnacled rocks which 
enclosed a floor of the softest and finest sand, forming a romanti 
place of mystery and fable for all that country. Marjory sat 
down on the outermost boulder to eat her oatcake and gaze on 
the sea. Far out a great ship held happily on her way with all 
her canvas stretched by the favouring wind. Beyond the bay 
the long cornfields changed from yellow to brown with the alter 
nate sway of the breeze. The song of a single lark overhead and 
the words of Allan were chiming together in her head. Rising 
to resume her way, she was prompted to climb the rock and peer 
over at the Kelpie’s Beach. Some seagulls wheeling overhead 
seemed strangely excited, and a crow perched on the highest top 
fluttered his wings and watched het 

Phe stories of childhood were running through her mind as 
she clambered the lowest rock. Looking down upon the fabled 
beach half-fearfully, she saw no water kelpie or strange sea-beast, 
but what at first seemed a bundle of human clothes and then a 
human form. Conquering her alarm, although her heart wa 
beating wildly, Marjory leaped down on the sand and drew neat 
Before her lay a fair-haired boy, his head bent to the side on an 
outstretched arm as if in sleep. His sailor clothes were soaked 
with water, for the ebbing tide was barely a yard from his feet 


On the middle finger of his left hand was a heavy silver ring \ll 
this Marjory noted, wondering what she should say to him if he 
woke. But as he remained strangely quiet, she bent down and 


vazed at his face, the face of a lad who would soon be a man 
Below the line of sunburn on his neck the skin was of the whit 
that women envy. His hair was flaxen, his form shapely and 


strong. 3ut her closest scrutiny could detect no movement ol 
breath or life. The thought of death entered her mind with a 
sharp pang ; yet he seemed too young and happy to be dead, se 
she shook him gently. As he paid no heed she spoke to him, 


‘ Laddie, get up; you are wet.’ 

In the silence that followed Marjory heard the sound of a 
galloping horse, and knew that Allan would be taking his morn 
ing exercise on the sands. Indeed, the young Laird had been 
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following her footmarks, and was about to pass the rocks when 
she called him 


‘See here, Allan.” From his seat on horseback Keillor 
could overlook the beach Dismounting at the sight, le 
clambered over to where Marjory stood cal found him, Allan 


but I cannot make him answer.” 

Keillor bent down and scanned the face, touched the still 
form and, with gentle reverence, turned the sailor-lad on his 
back, so that he lay gazing up at the sky with a look of profound 
peace 

‘ He is dead, Marjory 

\t that moment the sun topped the rocks and wreathed the 
upturned face with a shimmering light. Marjory bent down 
eagerly 

“Oh no, Allan. Look, he is smiling. Wake, sailor; you 
are wet and cold.” 

After some moments, during which Marjory’s belief almost 
persuaded him against his reason, the young [Laird repeated : 
“He is dead, Marjory. Come with me. Mount behind, and 
we will send the fishermen to bring him in.” 

But she answered: ‘ No. Iwill stay here till you come 
back.” 

‘Come, Marjory,” the young Laird repeated, “ you can do 
nothing here. I will return myself and see him brought in.” 

‘ T will stay here, Allan. Tell my father ; and see they do 
not send rough men.”” Her tone of decision, as of one who had 
a duty laid on her, told him that further persuasion was useless, 
and he rode off. 

Left alone, Marjory wiped the cheek that had been pressed 
to the sand, and as the deceitful tint of life from the sun played 
upon the face, called the lad again and again to waken. In stoop 
ing she noticed some letters embroidered in red stitches on the 
blue of his sailor shirt They spelled Hendrik, and by this name 
she called him anew, at first softly and then louder. Although 
no smallest sign came in answer, yet the conviction that he was 
only waiting to come to life would not leave her. The face seemed 
to become ever more lifelike and familiar, and when again she 
heard the galloping of horses and saw her father and Allan 
approaching over the sands, with a dark convoy of fishermen fat 
behind, she advanced boldly, lifted the sailor-boy’s head and 
aid, earnestly “Rise. Speak. They are coming for you.” 
\ chance touch of the face made her shiver to the heart 

Spens looked at his daughter with some concern as he drew 
near, After regarding the sailor for some moments he said 
‘ He ts dead, Marjory. He could not be in the sea so long and 
be alive ‘a 

“Oh, yes,” she answered, calmly, “ he is dead.” 

“Now, Marjory,’ continued her father, “‘ will you go on 
with me and see the beginning of the harvest ? Allan will lead 
my horse in.” 

rhe fishermen had brought two poles and an old sail for the 
ailor’s bier, and were preparing to raise him. No; Marjory 
would stay ; she was resolute. The gladness of the harvest 
had left her. Slowly the solemn procession set forth homewards, 
the four fishermen bearing the shroud, Marjory on foot behind, 
her father and Keillor mounted on either side of her. On the 
way the old fisherman in front said to his neighbour: ‘“ It was 
an unchancy thing to leave the lass alone wi’ the corp. A 
sea-corp Is an uncanny neibour. I aye mind how Mungo Morris 
used to tell o’ the dead woman he drew in wi’ his net ayont the 
Bell Rock in the munelicht. He would not take her into the 
boat, and he was wont to declare she laughed loud at him twice 
as he dragged her astern. It was many a day till he had any 
luck at the fishin’ after that.’ 

\s they approached the town Spens, in answer to his 
claughter’s question, said he supposed they would take the sailor 
to the little house next the churchyard, a damp, windowless shed 
where the gravedigger kept his tools. She pleaded to have him 
taken to their own house. Spens consulted young Keillor by a 
look, and as Allan nodded to yield, the sailor was laid in the 
kitchen. Marjory persuaded one of the women who dressed him 
to take the silver ring from his finger, and herself dried the sailor 
clothes and laid them away. The authorities were soon satisfied, 
and on the second day the boy was buried beneath a sunny 
hillock by the churchyard wall. A great congregation witnessed 
the burial, drawn by the stories that began to run concerning 
the devotion of Marjory. Some said she had found the sailor- 
boy alive and that he died in her arms. The fisherfolk declared 
it was the water-kelpies who had led Marjory Spens to find him ; 
that he was no sailor, but a sea-bairn whom the water-people 
could not keep, and so bewitched her to bury him. 

During the weeks that ensued, Marjory planted laurels 
round the grave, and was often to be seen tending their rooting. 
One afternoon the young Laird of Keillor paid her a visit. They 
were long together, and their conversation had been deep and 
inoving, for at the end Keillor, rising suddenly to go, said, with 
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the first bitterness he had ever shown to her: ‘“ Very well 
Marjory. Tell your father, for it passes my wit to comprehend 
It seems to me you love dreams best, and my only chance is to 
vet drowned and be cast ashore.’ 

“ Allan!’ she cried after him, with a half-smothered shriek 

At the door Keillor jostled against a foreign-looking seaman, 
who asked for Miss Spens. Indicating Marjory, the young Laird 
departed resolutely. As she looked at the sailor Marjory could 
scarcely repress another cry. His face, in spite of the open 
vood-natured smile it wore, seemed to carry some siniste1 
message. She bade him enter, and he explained that the fishermen 
had sent him to her. Then he went on to tell that, while in 
Leith with his ship, he had heard of the wreck of the brigantine 
Catharina of Stockholm on that coast. His father was owner and 
master ; perhaps the lady could tell him more about it. In his 
face Marjory could see the end of the story before it was told. 
Had he a brother on board? Yes, little Hendrik. She fetched 
the sailor clothes. O, ves; these were Hendrik’s clothes. And 
this ring? The seaman beamed with pleasure. Yes, yes ; that 
was litthe Hendrik’s ring, a gift from his mother. She brought 
the parrot. At the sight of it the seaman laughed aloud with 
delight, called it by a foreign name and offered it little Hendrik’s 
ring to bite, while the bird screamed wildly in answer. A spell 
seemed falling from Marjory’s mind, and finally to disperse it 
she asked: “Is his mother alive ? ’ 

“Ah, yes, the dear mother is alive, and will be so glad to 
have litthe Hendrik’s clothes and ring and the good father’s 
parrot.”’ And, yes, also, he would like to see Hendrik’s grave 
He knelt by the side of it with bent head and folded hands, and 
Marjory wondered what were the words of his prayer. 

She made a bundle of the sailor clothes and gave the sea 
man money for his journey, Wrapping a red handkerchief round 
the parrot’s cage, with the ring on his finger he departed, pleased 
and smiling, for his ship in Leith. 

lowards evening of the same day the great wind came back, 
and Marjory was startled by the voice of Allan at the back of the 
house asking her father for two horses to drag down the second 
lifeboat. The first had gone to a vessel in distress to the east, 
and here at the west was a smack drifting straight to her doom on 
the Deil’s Teeth. ‘‘ We shall have to catch her up before she 
comes too far in, and I am going myself, for we are short ol 
hands.”’ 

“Allan,” cried Marjory, as she ran to the yard, “ don't 
vo.”’ Startled by her earnestness, young Keillor hesitated. 
She seized his arm. ‘‘ Don’t trust the sea, Allan. We have 
had enough of the sea. Oh, Allan, bide on shore.” 

“ But I have promised to go, and I must go. They are 
waiting.” 

“Let him go, Marjory,” said her father. 

When the sound of the horses’ feet had died away in the 
blasts of furious wind she returned to the house, and uttered 
the first true prayers of her life. Later she made her fathet 
take her down to the shore. The sky was wrapt in black, 
except for a belt of lurid light along the horizon. Against this 
the lifeboat could be descried making a wide sweep to approacli 
the smack. Marjory overheard a fisherwoman say to another : 
“And young Keillor is with them, and the smith; they are 
brave lads.”’ 

Then the weird light on the edge of the sea died 
out and the rest was but black waiting. Hither and thither 
among the shadowy throng Marjory moved with her father. 
It seemed to her that if she deserted the scene Heaven would 
grow heedless and leave her to search the shore in the morning 
for Allan. 

‘“‘ If she comes in at all,” said an aged fisherman, “ old Jock 
will bring her in by the salmon stakes”; and thither all 
moved. And the wind drove in continually from the sea, bringing 
with it great flakes of churned foam from the Deil’s 
leeth. After what seemed hours of watching, the same old man, 
pipe in mouth, his hands deep in his pockets, cried out : 
“There she is!’’ and gave forth the long heartening call of 
the fisherfolk. 

Like a dark, uncertain shadow between sea and sky tlie 
boat could be descried painfully labouring nearer, tossed on the 
tops of the great waves. Old Jock was bringing her in by 
the salmon stakes as if it were broad day. 

Then a great shout came from her, “ Line ahoy,” and a 
dark figure stood out balanced precariously in the bow. 
Marjory saw the powerful swing, heard the swish of the 
untwisting rope in the air, and, disdaining to shield her head, 
felt it fall on her shoulder and then at her feet. Regardless of 
the wave that drenched her, she clutched it as a gift from 
Heaven. 

‘“‘ That’s a braw lass,” said the old fisherman as he took it 
from her; and gradually amid the buffeting of the sea the 
boat was dragged into the little creek by the salmon stakes, 
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“ All safe. Two men anda boy. But an awful job getting the seething waters, felt his arm clutched by two hands that 
past the Deil’s Teeth.” dragged and hurried him to the safety of the dry land. And in 

Drenched, battered, breathing hard, the young Laird of the next days there ran through the neighbourhood a new and 
Keillor came last through the surf, and halfway, still among joyous story of Marjory Spens and the young Laird of Keillos 


IN THE HEART OF AFRICA. 


IE have only one smalj fault to find 
with “In the Heart of Africa,”’ by 
Duke Adolphus Frederick of Meck- 


lenburg (Cassell), and that is in the ; 

title, which is practically the same j 
as that adopted by the famous German traveller, \ } 
Schweinfurth, who published ‘The Heart of / 


Africa’’ in 1873. In every other respect Duke 
Adolphus of Mecklenburg’s new volume, which 
has been very well translated by G. FE. Maberly 
Oppler, is deserving of high praise. After perusing 
the scores of books on travel and sport in Africa 
issued during the last dozen years, for the most part 
mere records of shooting trips, illustrated by in- 
different photographs, this new work comes as a 
welcome relief. It is to be classed among the few 
important books of travel and exploration which 
we have had during the last ten years. We should 
place it on a par with the late Mr. Boyd 
Alexander’s excellent “From the Niger to the 
Nile,” which appeared two or three years since. 
“Tn the Heart of Africa ”’ is, in truth, a monument 
of German industry and German thoroughness. It 








is the first portion of the records of an expedition HIGH JUMP BY A MTUSSI 
, F . decapods, 7,603 insects, 1,181 arachidna— these are 
af a ¥ i i only a portion of the amazing captures of the expedi 
y v e a s tion. The classification of these specimens, which 
r include a great number of new forms, will be the work 
a © < + 4 of some years. A_ considerable number of new 
¢ < ‘ 4 ae vertebrates are included in the collection _From the 
4 . -f 4 4 ethnographical-anthropological point of view, Duke 
r- my 4 { ° it 2 on . Adolf of Mecklenburg’s expedition is one of the most 
‘a4 ‘ 7 - a c important that has ever conducted an exploration 
_ ~ in Africa. No less than 1,017 skulls and about 4,000 
7) ethnographica were collected; 4,500 natives were 
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measured ; among the 5,000 odd photographs taken, 
700 are of curious and important races of savages. 
Kighty-seven phonograms and 37 languages were also 
recorded. 

All these scientific facts are to be carefully worked 
out in forthcoming volumes. In the present book the 
author has set out in broad and popular outlines the 
main incidents of his two years of work and travel. 
It is an extraordinarily interesting record, abounding 
in picturesque incident and many dangers, and 
lightened here and there by descriptions of the 
successful chase of elephants, lions, buffaloes, leopards 
and many other species of big game. One of the 
FLYING FOXES. finest elephants secured by the Duke—shot on the 





undertaken during the years 1907-1998 for the 
purpose of conducting a systematic investigation 
of the German East African Protectorate, the 
Central African Rift Valley, in its expansion from 
Lake Kiwu to Lake Albert Nyanza, and finally the 
North-Eastern confines of the Congo State. The 
expedition was completed by the crossing of 
Africa to the West Coast. This important under- 
taking was aided financially and in other ways 
by the German Colonial Office, the German Colonial 
Company, the Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences, 
and the Museum of Folklore, Berlin. The vast 
collections gathered were exhibited publicly in 
Berlin last year, and were afterwards made over 
to German museums and other scientific institu- 
tions. The results obtained were astonishing in 
quantity and importance. Vast districts were 
carefully surveyed and mapped, including the 
wonderful volcanic regions beginning at the 
northern point of Lake Kiwu; geological explora- 
tions were zealously and scientifically conducted, 
and the botanical spoils comprised no less than 
3,466 specimens, among which hundreds quite new 
to science were discovered. The zoological work 
was done with the usual German thoroughness ; 
834 mammals, 800 birds, 173 reptiles, 708 fishes, a 
204 amphibious animals, 686 molluscs, 1,452 WANGILIMA OARSMEN. 
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al Semliki River 
carried tusks 
weighing  9&lb 
and g4lb. apiece, 
and measuring 
Sft. 3hin. and 
Sift.  2fin.  re- 
spectively. [his 
mighty elephant 
was nearly end 
ing the career of 
the author and 
one of his native 
boys, who were 
caught by the 
wounded beast 
while stuck fast 
in some swampy 
ground The boy 
was actually 
twice tossed by 
the monster, but 
thanks to the 
desperate 
wounds sus 
tained by the 
beast, managed 
to escape with 
his life. In the 
haunts of — the 
okapi, the Duke 
CICATRISATIONS ON A WOMAN ind=sohis) com 
pantions soon 
discovered that it is almost an impossibility for a european to 
vet within shot of these shy and furtive creatures, amid the 
unfathomable tangle of the Semliki Forest. Mainly 
owing to the exertions of the Wambutti hunters 
spurred on by dazzling rewards of baksl.eesh, the 
expedition managed to secure the skins, with the 





skeletons complete, of four examples, which appear 
to have been the first brought home by any 
German expedition some new specie ol intelope 
were also sec ured in this forest re Tron 

The expedition Was, aS may be supposed not 
invariably free from disaster, during its two 
vears of exploration. Herr Kirschtein, one of the 
Duke's lieutenants, while collecting on Karimbissi 
in the mountainous volcani region, Was, with 
his native followers, suddenly assailed by a 
violent storm of hail, followed by a furious snow 
torm The temperature sank to zero, and the 
natives, already much reduced by seven days’ 
exposure on these heights, gave up the contest 
for life and sank exhausted. In spite of the 
exertions of their leader, twenty of them lay 
dead next morning “ frozen under a tropical sun” ! 

[t is impossible, within the limits of a brief 
review, to attempt to do justice to this valuable 
and extraordinarily interesting book The text is 
assisted by a verv large number of illustrations, 
many of them reproduced from some of the finest 
photographs of African scenery that we have evet 
had the good fortune to view. In fact, we should rank the illus 
trations second only to the magnificent series published by 


Mr. Radcliffe Duemore a year or so since H. B 

WILD COUNTRY LIFE 

COU ¥ 
CONCERNING SNIPI 

NIP com to me to be more plentiful this winter in the South of 
England m Lean remember for years past And especially im the 
marsh part # Sussex they are and have been very abundant 
The flood { December have rendered large tracts of country 
peculiarly favourable to the habits and appetites of these delightful 
bird delightful not only to the sportsman, but to the epicure ind 
winte hould long be memorable for their unwonted plenty Phe steady 


draining of Lngland during the last hundred vears has had the effect of making 


large area f country it were formerly excellent snipe ground much less attrac 
tive to these first-rat porting bird Norfolk is, of course, a typic il example of 
this development The farmer's gain is the wildfowler’s loss: and, although in 
wet seasons good snipe voting is still to be had in that county, the great bags of 
the old days now can never again be expected Many years ago Mr. R. Fellowes 
killed to his own gun in that ire one hundred and fifty-eight snipe in a singk 
da The late Earl of Leicester also made some famous bags in Norfolk In 
the year 1860 he shot at Holkham more than seventy « yuple in a day's sport, and 
upon the f llowing day in ut wit! his keeper, the pair bagged between them 


veventy-cigh more How abundant these birds were in Norfolk in the 
middle of the last century may be understood by the fact that in the vear 1846 
on December trth, five hundred snipe were sold to a single dealer in Yarmouth 
and on the 16th of the same month three hundred more. In favourable vears 
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ood bags of snipe are still made in these islands, even in well-drained England 
\ month or so before his death in 1899, the late Duke of Westminster, shooting on 
the Aldford withy-bed at Eaton, Cheshire, killed to his own gun sixty-five of 
these birds, the total dav’s bag being one hundred and eighteen 

More Sxipe Recorps 

last vear, on December 31st, the Marquess of Bute, on the Island of But 
himself accounted for eighty-five snipe, besides other game, in a short day's shoot 
ing. Going back somewhat further, the late General Owen Williams, in the 
seventies, killed to his own gun, on the marshes of his Anglesey estate, a hundred 
couple of snipe in a single day It is said that this great bag was the result of a 
wager made by the General with the late King Edward, then Trince of Wales 
Ireland is, of course, the most favourite haunt of snipe in these islands; and 
iltthough few men, even there, have had the good fortune to rival General Owen 
William great feat, wonderful bags have been and are still made in the Sister 
Island. Even in the days of flintlock guns some extraordinary snipe-shooting was 
recorded rhus, Sir George Dunbar, when quartered at Charleville with the 
14th Dragoons, shot with one of those cumbrous and uncertain weapons forty 
three couple of snipe between ten in the morning and four in the afternoon 
Phat seems to me a very remarkable performance, even in the days when Irish 
nipe were far more plentiful than they are now How numerous snipe 
in be in the West of Lreland, during a time of severe frost in other parts of the 
kingdom, has been well illustrated by Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey, who records 
that in the severe winter of 1880-81 a single game-dealer in County Kerry had 
brought to him for sale, by the neighbouring farmers and peasants, nine thousand 
two hundred and sixty-four of these birds. On a single day, January 4th, 1881 
no fewer than eight hundred and fifty-six snipe were received by this dealer 
Very few sportsmen have had the luck to see all three species of our British snipe 
hot on the same day Yet, in 1901, it was recorded by Major Wedderburn 
Dalrymple that on October 26th this remarkable incident happened at 
Glenlair, Dalbeattie, Dumfriesshire, when a common, a jack and a great, of 
solitary, snipe were all bagged from one small piece of bog 

Tue Douste Sxiri 


Most of us are familiar enough with the common, ot full,” snipe and the 
diminutive “ jack,” the latter often a much easier bird to account for than its 
wily and evasive cousin But the number of gunners who kill the great—often 
called the double” nipe are far fewer This handsome bird is, in truth, a 


irce and uncommon species with us. No doubt a certain number are overlooked 
by gunners who are not familiar with snipe, and are put away in the bag unwit 
tingly, being looked upon as merely large examples of the common species. The 
double snipe may be easily distinguished by the tail-feathers, which in this specie 
number sixteen, as against the fourteen of the common snipe Phe jack snips 





A GROUP OF WATUSSI. 


has only a dozen tail-feathers Again, the double snipe, in addition to being a 


considerably bigger bird than Gallinago coelestis—the common snipe is Its man 
implies, has the under plumage spotted and barred instead of being pure white, 
and is further distinguished by showing much more white on the three outer tail 
feathers on either sick It has, too, both legs and bill proportionately shorter 
It is a first-rate table bird, and when in high condition, which it rapidly attains 
with good feeding, is extraordinarily tender and well tasted 

RANGE OF THE GREAT SNIPE. 

I first shot the double snipe many years ago in South Africa, curiously enough 
long before LT had shot it in Britain rhe common snipe, although some gunners 
have thought to the contrary, does not penetrate so tar as South Africa, where it 
is represented by a very similar species, the black-quilled snipe (Gallinago nigri 


pennts), a bird which carries sixteen tail-feathers, two more than the ordinary 


snipe and the same as the double snipe rhe jack snipe, although it visits North 
Africa and Egypt and penetrates as far as Abvssinia, does not extend its migra 
tion below the Equator Nor, so far as I am aware, does the common snipe 
descend the Continent of Africa much below Senegambia rhe great, or double 
snipe has, like most of the wading birds, a very wide geographical range It has 


been found breeding in Europe as far North as the fjelds of Scandinavia and the 
Tundras of the Petchora River It occurs on the Yenesei River and els« 
where in Siberia, up to the seventy-first north parallel, and has been identified in 
lurkestan, Persia and the Thian Shan range in Central Asia. So far, however, it 
has not been recorded from India or China Iravelling South on the winter 
migration, it reaches, as I have shown, South Africa; it is, therefore, one of the 
most enterprising of travellers, even among that roving and wonderful group of 
birds (the Charadriidae) of which it is a member Those who have had experi 
ence of this fine snipe are well aware that it is a much easier bird to shoot than the 
common species It rises sluggishly and has a rather ponderous flight, and 
usually presents to the gunner none of the difficulties of that swift and dodging 
customer, the full or common snipe. 
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Opp Facts Apour Snip SNIPE AS SPorRTING Birps 
The weight of the double snipe varies from seven ounces to ten ounces ; that \ wet winter such as the present, which brings these excellent birds far 
of the common snipe from about three and a-half ounces to seven ounces Vhe South into haunts where they are not always to be seen, serves to remind the 
latter bird has, however, once or twice been recor ded as attaining as much as unaccustomed gunner of the elusive and unexpected pleasures of sport when snipe 
eight ounces \ good fat common snipe will often scale as much as five ounces ; are the quarry Few forms of gunning are more delightful than thi Phe sudden 
beyond that weight the bird may be looked upon as of abnormal size Phe tiny spring into the air, the disconcerting cape-scape " as the little creature flings 
jack snipe, sometimes called “ half snipe,’ weighs about two ounces. Of all upward and begins the twisting difficulties of its evasive flight; the knowledge 
three of our British species, the double snipe, when you get him in good condition that one never quite knows how and when the bird is going to ris mre tin 
is undoubtedly by far the most delicious bird for eating In my humbk with absurd ease, at another with a lightning-like dart that proves very disconcert 
opinion, in fact, there is no bird that flies that is more excellent. A good big ing—all these things tend to make the pursuit of this bird one of the most delight 
common snipe when at its best—say, after feeding freely and putting on fat ful yet fearful of joys. Sometimes the birds are found in numbers that astound one : 
rapidly after a spell of frost—runs his big cousin very close indeed. I used to next day, perchance, they have all taken wing and the bog is empty Phe other 
think at one time that a well-hung English partridge was the finest of all feathered day | saw a pack of hounds run through a tiny pateh of rushy marsh, out of which 
fowl for the table In my maturer years, and after sampling many species of went thirty good snipe A few days betore the whole field was devoid of a 
game and wildfowl in various parts of the world, I hold that nothing can excel single bird rhe very elusivene of these shifty and unaccountable creature 
a snipe And, in my humble opinion, he is best eaten at breakfast, renders them, of course, the more dear to the ardent gunner; and the man 
lightly roasted, and served with hot bacon rhe diminutive jack snipe who has once been fairly imbued with the virus of snipe-shooting can never 
is an excellent little bird, often rolling in fat; the pity of it is there is so be brought to acknowledge that there is any form of field sport which can 
little of him compare with thi H. A. Brypbs 
A CORNER OF HERTFORDSHIRE. 
HIRE is a certain corner of Hertfordshire that simply are blooming and the air is full of song. In the early 
teems with bird-life, 1 do not know another place morning the coppice was all music and love and sunshine. 


in our English 

Home _ Counties 

where it is possible 
to find so many of our 
smaller species of birds, or 
where it is so easy to photo- 
graph them. This _ special 
little corner of a beautiful and 
large estate, where game is 
strictly protected and bred on 
a large scale, is a paradise for 
the warblers, thrushes, 
finches, buntings and water- 
birds; for everything that 
is not injurious to game Is 
protected also, and an un- 
ending war goes on against 
all enemies of bird-life. If 
a stoat or weasel should 
wander into this specially 
favoured corner, its days are 
very quickly numbered, and 
rats are not often seen. Each 
spring [| endeavour to put 
in a few weeks in the small 
village adjoining the woods, 
coppices and lake, and I 
always return with a good 
supply of negatives. The 
birds seem to know they are 
safe, for as I have walked 
through with my friend the 
keeper they have not flown 
from us in alarm, but, on the 
contrary, have allowed us to 
stop and look at them; and 
often he has pointed out to 
me a thrush covering her 
four or five eggs, or moved 
aside a sprig of hedge- 
parsley and shown me a 
sedge-warbler snugly hidden 
in her deep nest, and the small 
brown bird has just looked 
up with no signs of terror in 
her soft black eyes. He has 
gently lifted aside a branch 
and shown me a wild duck 
squatting over her nest of 
down, and above her in the 
same bush shone the bright 
eyes of a linnet pleading 
with us not to disturb her. 
The branch was replaced, 
and both the duck and the 
tiny brown linnet remained 
on their eggs. And so it was 
wherever we went; that 
corner seemed full of happi- 
ness. The spirit of spring 
was there, and also the spirit 
of love, for they go hand 
in hand when the flowers O. G. Pike, DINNER-TIME. Copyright 
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It was just one big concert hall—Nature’s theatre—with 
the birds and butterflies for the actors. The skylark com 
menced He began before the grey of night had gone. 
He went up to meet the sun, for he was so full of joy 
that he simply had to go up and up to meet the first golden 
beams 4ut before he was down every bird had caught the 
inspiration of his wild music, and a loud, confused babel of notes 
vas heard; not two singing in the same key, a hundred voices 
and yet no discord What a difference between the musi 
of man and that of the birds. With human music the slightest 
discord jars on the senses, but here in Nature’s concert no time 
is kept, the singers have no leader, save the spirit and brightness 
of the sunshine, but all is a glorious harmony, that imparts 
happiness to all who hea And they sang until the sun was 
over the trees and brightening the reed-fringed lake, and then 
there was a pause in the music until the shadows lengthened 
ind the flowers closed their petals; for these songsters of the 
pringtime herald in the sun with music, and also sing to his 
departing beams 

In a small clump of sticks and branches, almost hidden 
by tall grasses, nettles and wild parsley, a pair of sedge-warblers 


0. G. Pike BROODING OVER HER YOUNG. — ©opyright 


0. G. Pike SEDGE-WARBLER Copyright 


had their home. That tiny clump of matted grass and dead 
sticks was their big world, a world that held all the happiness 
that true devotion and love can give. It was there that they 
built their fragile nest, and for close upon a fortnight the lovers 
had taken it in turns to sit. For these small brown warblers, 
of which we sometimes catch only a glimpse as we pass 
a hedgerow or bush, are the truest lovers to be found. Some 
of the most touching and beautiful love scenes to be witnessed 
the wide world over I have seen when I have been hidden near a 
warblers’ nest and watched them without their knowing of my 
presence. The nest contained three very small birds: I and 
iny camera were only a few feet away, and every movement 
of the devoted parents was being recorded by my cinemato- 
graph It surprised me with what rapidity the parents 
found food for their young. While one was away the other 
would brood over the small, featherless birds: the hen was 
particularly anxious about them, and kept moving her position 
as she covered them. When she left her mate in charge he 
would sometimes stand on the side of the nest, and then as soon 
as she returned he would pop off for more insects. 

I was well concealed inside a screen of hurdles stuffed with 
reeds, and I had waited nearly a week for this chance. Day 


after day, however, it rained in torrents, and yet I stayed on 0. G. Pikes BRINGING FOOD TO HER YOUNG. Copyright 
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in the little inn, hoping and waiting for a fine day. At last it 
came, and I secured the pictures, and they well repaid me for 
my waiting. There were numbers of small bushes dotted about, 
almost covered with tall grasses; under many of these wild 
ducks had their nests, and in several cases a thrush had built 
her round home just above. It was in one of these bushes that 
[ found a thrush’s nest in quite an exposed situation, and when 
the young were hatched I built a shelter close by in which to 
hide with my camera. The first day that I tried to photograph 
the bird she was exceedingly shy and suspicious, and I found out 
that she had seen me go inside. The following day I got a few 
friends to walk down to the shelter with me, and they left me 
inside and went away. The result was that the thrush, which 


IN THE 


THE WINTER TREATMENT OF OLD FRUIT TREEs. 

l is only necessary to take a country walk during the summer 
months in the Home Counties to ascertain what a vast 
quantity of gnarled and practically worthless fruit trees, 
principally Apples, there are in existence. Not only are 
isolated specimens to be met with; whole orchards or 

plantations may frequently be seen in which the majority of 
the trees are badly infested by insect pests or fungoid diseases, 
and these, coupled with starved soil, have succeeded in bringing 
what ought to be valuable trees to premature old age. Unfor- 
tunately, during the winter season, which is the best time of the 
year for remedying this undesirable state of affairs, the trouble 
is not nearly so apparent, and the too ofttimes careless ownet 
only remembers it when brought vividly home to him during the 
busy days of summer. 

Where trees are actually old and entirely worn out, it is, 
of course, impossible to improve them to any considerable extent ; 
but in the majority of neglected orchards the occupants have 
only reached that age when they ought, had proper treatment 
been given them, to be bearing heavy crops of high-class fruit. 
With such Apples as Blenheim Orange, Ribston Pippin and 
Cox’s Orange Pippin it frequently happens that the best 
flavoured and brightest-coloured fruits are obtained from trees 
which have attained mature age, and this applies, in some 
degree, to many other kinds. Fortunately, such trees as those 
described above are capable of being converted into healthy 
specimens that will quickly repay the labour expended upon 
them, and the present time, when outdoor tasks are not over 
abundant, is the best period of the year to undertake the work. 

Both roots and branches will need attention, and the latter 
should be dealt with first. In neglected trees there is almost 
certain to be a quantity of dead wood, and the removal of this 
must be the primary work. In cutting out dead branches the 
operator should, whenever circumstances permit, cut down to 
live wood, otherwise the wound will not be able to heal properly. 
It is generally possible to do this except where the dead tissues 
run into the trunk of the tree or into one of the main limbs. In 
such cases the branch should be cut as close to the trunk or limb 
as possible. After all dead wood has been removed, very 
badly cankered branches should next be looked for. Where 
this disease has nearly encircled a branch, it is useless to leave 
that portion beyond the point where the disease is present, and 
if possible, without unduly thinning the tree, any badly-cankered 
branches should be cut right out to their bases. Small canker 
wounds ought to be pared out clean, right down to the living 
tissue, with a sharp knife, the wound sterilised with a weak solu- 
tion of carbolic acid, one part of the acid to one hundred parts 
of water, and finally painted with Stockholm or ordinary coal- 
tar. This treatment should also be given to wounds caused 
by the removal of branches. 

Having treated the branches so far, it frequently happens 
that very little, if any, more thinning is needed; but some- 
times it is necessary to remove branches that may be badly 
crossed or interwoven one with another. Such trees require 
but little pruning in the strictest sense, but rather a general 
thinning of the branches, so that light and air may have free 
access to those which are left. When sufficient thinning has 
been done, this, of course, including the removal of dead and 
diseased wood, the branches remaining should be either scrubbed 
or sprayed with the caustic soda wash that now finds so much 
favour among fruit-growers. This is made as follows: 2lb. 
of caustic soda, 98 per cent., and 1lb. of soft soap dissolved in 
ten gallons of, preferably, soft water. It was at one time con- 
sidered necessary to use 1lb. each of caustic soda and crude 
potash, but experiments conducted at Woburn proved that it 
was best to use 2lb. of the caustic soda. 

This solution has a burning effect on the skin, and rubber 
gloves, sold for the purpose, ought to be worn when using it. 
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could not distinguish that one of the party had disappeared, 
was not at all anxious or alarmed, for she had not the slightest 
idea that a photographer with two cameras was securing records 
of her. She kept bringing quantities of worms, and the hungry 
young thrushes seemed capable of putting away all she brought. 
After feeding them she would stand by the side of the nest and 
look at her fast-growing babies, and seemed thoroughly proud 
of them. The male would not approach the nest, but could be 
heard not very far away. The animated pictures that I secured 
of the home life of this thrush are some of the most successful 
that I have taken. In fact, my most popular set of bioscope 
films have nearly all come from this specially favoured cornet 
of Hertfordshire. OLIVER G. PIKE. 


GARDEN. 


If it is sprayed on to the smaller twigs, and well brushed into 
the crevices of the bark found on the trunk and large limbs, a 
vast quantity of insects and their eggs will be destroyed and the 
trees will be effectively cleared of moss, lichens and other 
extraneous growths. On no account must it be used when 
the buds show signs of bursting, or its caustic properties 
will do a considerable amount of damage; neither must 
it be used where tender plants are growing beneath the 
trees. 

Having given the branches of our trees a thorough over 
hauling, we must supplement the good work done there by equally 
vood treatment at the roots. In most orchards the grass has 
lor years been allowed to grow over the roots and right up to 
the trunks of the trees, and although this is detrimental to them 
in all stages of their growth, its ill effects are perhaps not so 
manifest when the trees have got well past their youth; their 
starved appearance and small, badly shaped fruit are usually 
attributed to anything rather than the ill effects of grass growing 
immediately over the roots. Exactly what damage, or rather 
in what way damage is done has not yet been determined; 
but it is not altogether due to the plant food taken from the soil 
by the grass. However, it will suffice for our purpose to say 
that its presence is highly detrimental to the fruit trees, and the 
turf should be skimmed off several inches deep and the surface 
of the soil beneath very gently forked over to a depth ol a lew 
inches. Even where grass is not present this light forking over 
is usually beneficial, as the soil, owing to years of neglect, has 
become a hard, uncongenial mass and few fibrous roots will be 
found in it. The encouragement of such roots, or the formation 
of them, is the primary object in tilling and manuring the soil. 
$y enriching the surface the roots are induced to grow 
upwards instead of down into uncongenial soil 

After the surface has been broken up in this way as far from 
the trunk of the tree as the branches extend, a dressing of partially 
decayed manure, several inches thick, should be spread over the 
whole, or, failing this, wood and other refuse ashes may be applied. 
Indeed, anything of manurial value, if applied during the wintet 
months in a moderately thin coating, is almost certain to do 
good, Clearings from ponds and ditches, particularly on rather 
light soils, I have seen give excellent results. Where the organic 
manures recommended cannot be obtained the following mixture 
of artificial manures will impart renewed vigour to the trees : 
Superphosphate r2lb., nitrate of potash rolb., sulphate of lime 
jlb., nitrate of soda 6lb. and sulphate of iron 1lb. When well 
mixed together the whole should be applied at the rate of 4oz. 
per square yard over the whole of the area specified above. 
rhe large percentage of nitrogen in the form of nitrate of soda 
is recommended on the presumption that the trees are starved 
and stunted ; this mixture ought not to be given to young and 
vigorous trees. The present is an excellent time to apply this 
artificial mixture, and if another dressing of 202. per square 
yard can be given about the middle or the end of February, so 
much the better. Another method of manuring old trees which 
I have seen adopted on one or two occasions, and which has 
answered very well, is to make a number of large holes with a 
crowbar at intervals of, roughly, 18in. all over the area occupied 
by the roots. These holes were kept filled with strong liquid 
manure, principally drainings from the stables and farmyard, 
all the winter. This is a rather crude but useful method 
of disposing of such liquid, and well repays the trouble 
entailed. 

If the tasks described above were carried out in the 
majority of prematurely old orchards or fruit plantations, we 
should see and hear far less of those crops of small, badly- 
shaped Apples which are practically worthless for dessert, 
and of very little use for cooking purposes. The work might 
well be undertaken at once, as there is no more suitable 
time than the present. F, W. H. 
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EADERS of Country Lire were recently introduced fully asserted itself. These two buildings, therefore, are of 
to a typical Cotswold building ludor House, great importance in the history of Broadway, since they are 
which stands in the middle of Broadway Street outstanding proofs of its long continuance and of its many 
though it may not have been built till well on in centuries of prosperity. Perhaps its most flourishing days 
the seventeenth century, is an epitome of the admit were those of Shakespeare’s friend ‘‘ Will. Squele a Cotswold 

able designing and building that arose in this district when man,’’ who, although he is brought upon the stage in Henry IV.’s 
Elizabeth was Queen. Broadway must then have become a reign, was really a contemporary of the dramatist, and if 
place of some wealth and importance, for it still boasts of a not of Broadway itself, lived close by. It is the main street 
large number of houses in this style. They give, indeed, so of Broadway, lining the present high road from Worcester 
characteristic a stamp to the place that it was, no doubt, on to London where it begins to breast the great hill that domi- 
this account that it was recommended by the late William nates the Vale of Evesham, that mainly contains the buildings 
Morris to the American artists who asked his advice, as was of this period. Russell House is a sort of later outpost stand 
mentioned when Tudor House was the theme. It is rather ing at the edge of the rich and cultivated plain, and at first 
curious, therefore, that the one American artist who has eve was a house of refreshment for travellers coming southward 
since made Broadway his English home, and has done so much on the London road. The Abbot's Grange, on the other hand, 
to maintain and develop Broadway’s best traditions, is not the stands not far from the western end of the village green, 
owner of a Jacobean house, but of two domestic buildings which is the point at which the wide street begins, and 
that illustrate the types prevalent in the district before and where the road to old Broadway Church diverges westward. 
after the period that produced so much and such good work lime was when that road was the more important way 
that we now recognise it as a definite local architectural style the chief track to London and the South —for nearly all the 
Ihe Abbot's Grange is a fourteenth century dwelling of buildings that have connection with medizval times—the 
much picturesque charm and archeological interest, while Church, the Grange and the Court House—lie along it. The 
Russell House dates from the day when the classic spirit had character of the main street is in such exact accordance 
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with the name of the place that we might well jump to 
the conclusion that it was the “ broadway,” and that the place 
dated only from the time when the community settled on its 
edges. That, however, is by no means the case, for the manor, 
already known by this name, belonged to the religious com- 
munity at Pershore from very early time— earlier than the day, 
somewhere about 972 A.p., when King Edgar refounded that 
community as a house of Benedictines. It was probably this 
early connection with the Worcestershire Abbey that led to 
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the inclusion of Broadway in Worcestershire, though it stretches 

-tadpole-like—into the midst of Gloucestershire. The Abbey 
had very large rights over it, holding the lordship of the manor, 
the tithes of the parish, the rents of the tenanted lands and a 
large demesne. It was worth fourteen pounds ten shillings a year 
when the Domesday surveyors wrote down Ipsa aecclesia tenet 
Bradeweia. The revenues increased with the enhancement of 
landed values till it reached one hundred and sixty-nine pounds 
eighteen shillings and fourpence in Henry VII!.’s reign, being 
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the most profitable of the Abbey’s possessions at the time of 
the Dissolution and accounting for a quarter of its income. 
Here, from early times, was an abbatial grange—a farm settle 
ment for the cultivation of the demesne lands, providing also 
accommodation for the Abbot’s own occasional residence, and 
a hall for the dispensing of local justice. The present building 
is in all probability the successor of an earlier one. Yet its 
great value lies in its being older than the vast majority of the 
examples of domestic Gothic that remain to us, dating, not as 
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they doyfrom the fifteenth century, but from the times of the 
first three Edwards. If 1320 is rightly given as the date of 
the completion, we must owe it to William de Hervington, 
who saw all those three kings on the throne during the long 


period of his abbacy. The illustrations represent the east 
elevation and the interior of the hall Needless to say, the 
building has had a very checkered history. It was altered 


about 1600. Afterwards it became for a time the village poor 
house, and next was turned into cottages, so that, when 
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Mr. Millet gained possession, the hall had been cut up into four 
rooms on two storeys, a process which had led to a good deal of 
mutilation of the original features. It is well, therefore, not to be 
too positive as to its original plan. The hall is now very broad 
for its length, the size being about nineteen feet by twenty-five 
feet, and it has been argued that it was once longer and that 
the roof originally consisted of three bays, and not of two as 
now. Yet in its present form it presents all the features 
which we should expect as being normal to its age. The illus- 
tration shows the north-east corner. The entrance door is 
at the end of the east wall, 
and faces another on the west 
side, thus forming the custo- 
mary through passage which 
would have been screened 
off from the rest of the 
hall by a wooden screen with 
a gallery over. In the north 
wall may be seen two door- 
ways of ogival type giving 
into buttery and pantry, 
while a third larger door, 
not seen in the picture, will 
have led to a detached 
kitchen. The roof is nearly 
all original, except that much 
of the great central principal 
had been removed when the 
cottage conversion took place. 
There was, however, ample 
evidence for its correct re- 
novation. The grooves in 
the wall marked the place 
from which it had sprung, 
while enough of it remained 
to get the form and mould- 
ings exact. The moulded 
wall-plate, the wind braces 
and the purlins are all 
original. The hall is lit 
by two square-headed and 
double-lighted transomed 
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windows on each side. The tracery of some of them had suffered 
and has been removed, but the most interesting and charming 
of the four remains intact—a delightful example of original 
workmanship mellowed, as is the whole building, by the patina 
of age. It, unfortunately, does not appear in the picture ol 
the east elevation, but it shows on the extreme right of the hall 
interior. It is placed anglewise owing to the gable projection 
that formed a cellar below and an oratory above. Beyond it, 
in the south-east corner of the hall, is a door leading to a stair- 
way that ascends to the oratory and to the Abbot’s room. This 
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stairway is ver' 
curiously con 


trived, as half of 
it width is in + 
the thickne ol A 
the vall a fe 
taining half-arch 
being thrown 


“across to support 
the upper! half of 
the wall at a 
height that just 
vives headway to 
anyone gong up 


the stairs The 

oratory 1S on a 

lower level than 
the Abbot’ > ’ 
chamber, and Is 
entered from a 
little landing. It he 
remains im «its “ 
original condi / | 
tion It is very 

mall, about 

even leet by 

thirteen feet, and 

was, no doubt, 
intended merely 

for the Abbot's 


private devo Copyright THE STABLE-YARD 
tions. It has an 

oak roof, composed of double rafters rising from a moulded cornice 
plate, the under rafter being shaped so as to form a set of round 
The traceried window with pointed arch and dripstone is 


of the same type as, but of smaller size than that at the west end 


of the Abbot’s room, which is the most important window in the 
building, the eastern window of the same room—the one that 
appears in the illustration—being composed of a pair of cusped 


both heads are carved out of 
stone, with outer edges left rough and 


lancets, of which 


block of 


one great 


unwrought. 
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The Abbot’s 
room 1s thirteen 
feet by twenty- 
six feet, and, 
unlike the hall 
below, where 
the fire must 
have burnt on 
a central hearth, 
it possessesa 
chimney. The 
hearth was built 
up when Mr. 
Millet began 
operations, but 
he has removed 
the intrusive 
masonry, and 
has revealed a 
cavity which 
proves that there 
stood here a fine 
hooded fireplace. 
The chimney is 
corbelled out, but 
there is a second 
shaft that starts 
from the bottom 
and serves the 
room below. The 


RUSSELL HOUSE. “COUNTRY LIFE." Abbot’s room re- 
tains its original 
roof, which is of the same kind as that of the hall, but 


plainer. There are squints both from the Abbot’s room and 
the oratory into the hall. There is no doubt that the Gothic 
building continued southward beyond the Abbot’s room, although 
the present windows of the continuation are of Elizabethan 
character, and a charming room with Elizabethan wainscoting 
and carved frieze occupies the upper floor. All the lower part 
of the masonry, however, is original, and the whole of the wall 
that forms the south gable, into which is welded the jamb of a 
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great stone archway, that no doubt led into the main court or 
farmery. Close by the outer side of this jamb, and having no 
reference to the interior Elizabethan disposition, is a tiny 
original window or squint enabling the porter to see who it was 
that rang the bell, which hung below a little pent roof, of which 
the spring still remains in the wall. 

The illustration of the Elizabethan room shows an 
interior porch, through whose open door is seen another door 
and some broken masonry. This represents the original exit 
from the Abbot’s room on to a stairway (roofed over, indeed, 
but very likely with an open arcade) that gave the Abbot a 
direct exit without passing through the hall. The greatest 
possible praise must be given to Mr. Millet for his admirable 
treatment of this priceless building. He has added nothing 
except by way of necessary repair or of legitimate replacement 
of such structural parts as had disappeared during the evil 
times of workhouse and cottage days. Fortunately, he did not 
need the building as a habitation calling for modern accom- 
modation. It serves as a set of studios, as rooms that form an 
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lanterns and pricket candlesticks associate with pewter plates 
and tankards and other objects belonging to the domestic life 
of our ancestors. The studio contains much of the same 
character, while in the Elizabethan room we see that the 
eighteenth century has not been forgotten, and that remarkably 
fine specimens of the chairs of Queen Anne and the first George 
find a place. The other rooms serve as additional stores, and 
a more congenial or inspiring environment for the student of 
the art and ethics of the past and for the painter of historic 
subjects cannot well be conceived. Mr. Millet has fully realised 
the surroundings that he wished for and were congenial to him, 
and in doing so he has preserved, revivified and given complete 
value to one of the choicest and rarest of our lesser medieval 
domestic buildings. 

This, as already hinted, he has been able the more easily 
to do because he has ever treated the Grange as an accessory 
to Russell House, and not as a complete dwelling. At first it 
was a considerable walk along the public road to get from one 
to the other of these buildings. Russell House, until the coming 
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admirable and realistic background to those pictures of old 
times and old manners of which he is such a master. To it 
he has added, very reticently and in old materials, a great 
studio that gives him the light and the space needed by an artist, 
and in every part, whether old or new, we find a rich and en- 
chanting collection of furniture, implements and objects belong- 
ing to various periods. Those that appear in the three illustra- 
tions of interiors are only part of the great quantity of old and 
often exceptional pieces, quite untouched and unrestored, that 
Mr. Millet has gradually and patiently gathered together. In 
the hall a good specimen of the triangular-seated chairs of 
turned wood, that began in medieval times and continued into 
the reign of Henry VIII., is seen in front of a fine Jacobean 
table, with the initials “ G. B.” appearing amid the carving of 
the upper rail. Chairs and benches of the same type are near, 
while other chairs, leather-covered and brass-nailed, of the type 
that came in under Charles I. and continued through Common- 
wealth times, group perfectly with them. Arms and armour 
of appropriate, if simple, kind hang on the walls. Ancient horn 
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of the railway station with its horrid trail of builder’s villas, 
was the first habitation as Broadway was approached from 
Evesham. It stands on the right of the highway before we 
reach the green, where the road to the Grange and to Old Broad 
way diverges from the main street. Thus the public way from 
Russell House to the Grange formed two sides of a triangle, and 
it was only after Mr. Millet purchased the meadows that lie 
behind the houses on the green that he was able to make a short 
and private way along the base of the triangle. That being 
his property and under the sway of his own and Mrs. Millet’s 
good taste, we are not surprised to find it not merely short 
and private, but also interesting and delightful. A_ picture, 
taken from the point where the pathway leaves the Grange 
garden and stretches its length of a hundred yards towards the 
Russell House garden, shows a broad and luxuriant border of 
well-selected and thoughtfully-grouped perennials backed by a 
wall. This wall is of brick about nine feet high, divided out 
into panels eighteen feet wide by brick pilasters, which help 
to support the overhanging coping of old stone tiles. It ts 
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thoroughly business-like and practical, but also most pleasant 
in its appearance Between the wall and the back of the border, 
which is twelve feet wide, there is a space for ready access to 
and cultivation of the fruit trees that each have their panel. 
Che border itselfis perhaps, brightest in spring and early summer 
but even in mid-October it is rich in colour and agreeable in 
form \ large collection of Michaelmas Daisies are then its 
most showy denizens. But there is much else also, such as 
early-blooming Chrysanthemums, some late flower-heads of 
Phlox, annuals such as Godetias, creeping things such as pink 
Knotweed, that combine to give it an air of graceful gaiety 
Che border faces west, so that a stroll along the path is delightful 
in the afternoon, when the shadows of the trees on the left 
hand side of the picture stretch across it here and there. On 
the extreme left of the illustration a little battlemented tower 
is seen rising up. It is one of the features of the Russell House 
varden, erected when that house was remodelled and the garden 
laid out a hundred and twenty years ago. Until then the place 
had been an inn, and no doubt the old timber-framed building 
with the stone-tiled roof, seen in the illustration of the stable 
yard, survives from that period Sut the stable building itself, 
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as well as the house, must have been remodelled or rebuilt by 
the Russells when they came to reside here and set up the date 
1791 on an oval stone between the two sets of pigeon-holes in 
the stable wall Che very elegant little cupola, with its charm 
ing wrought-iron vane, is typical of the good but modest work 
that the Russells carried out. Their house was very small : 
it was of the day when people were satisfied with somewhat 
diminutive rooms, An entry seven feet wide, largely taken up 
by the staircase, had a dining-room about twelve feet square 
on the right, with kitchen and offices behind it. On the left 
was a drawing-room twelve feet by eighteen feet. All this 
may have been arranged in the older fabric, and nothing abso- 
lutely added but a little lean-to at the back of the drawing- 
room containing a tiny boudoir only about six feet by nine 
feet, yet containing a fireplace and having a diminutive bay 
window to help out its narrow space. 

The Russells seem to have consisted of a brother and 
sister, and these two, if they did not want much room, 
liked, in their own quiet village way, a good deal of finish 
and refinement about their home. Some of the windows 
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they put in are worth particular attention. They are slightly 
bowed, the wooden frame being set on a great stone sill corbelled 
out into a slight curve to take its shape. The bow is so slight 
that the sash-frames, which are made of metal, are filled wit}, 
flat panes of glass about nine inches by seventeen inches, and 
thus the difficulty and expense of obtaining curved panes for 
replacement is obviated. The window-frame is flanked by 
fluted pilasters carrying an entablature, which has a narrow 
but much-projecting cornice above the frieze, roofed with lead, 
and protecting the woodwork below from a great deal of the 
rain and drip. The total width, including the pilasters, is about 
five feet, and both the proportions and the details are thoroughly 
satislying. 

Mrs. Millet has proved that the same model answers 
admirably for a much wider window. The Russells continued 
the line of their house northwards with a great barn, leaving 
an archway with a bedroom over it between the house and barn 
to give access to the yard. This archway space is now con 
verted into Mrs. Millet’s sitting-room, and is lit by a window 
similar to the old ones, but ten feet across and divided into three 
sashes. Original windows very similar to this one occur in 
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another Broadway house, clearly proving that this Cotswold 
village maintained its good building traditions and its due 
sense of line and proportion even when it had abandoned its 
best and most typical architectural style. Just as the Russells 
made the most of their little house, so did they of their little 
garden. They enlarged the space they found by the removal 
of some cottages, and thus obtained a fair-sized parallelogram. 
Chey protected themselves from the public way by a high wall. 
But the great coach road to London was of interest, and thev, 
therefore, projected from this wall a two-storeyed gazebo or 
garden. house—a kitchen below and a sitting-room above, each 
complete with a chimney, and the sitting-room having windows 
whence all the road traffic could be watched as it approached 
from Evesham and went up Broadway Street. The little 
tower, already spoken of, was a still more elaborate building. 
Che lower part, screened off from the garden by a mass of cut 
yews, Was an aviary and is now a greenhouse. A stairway, 
balustraded with exceptionally delicate and well-designed yet 
simple ironwork, leads up to another garden-room having a 
fireplace that uses a corner battlement for its flue. Here 
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the fine and extensive westward view may be enjoyed, while 
the sun pours in from all quarters. 

Che garden incidents that they found have been greatly 
added to by Mr. and Mrs. Millet. The old garden has been laid 
out in grass paths and herbaceous borders, retaining a few squares 
for the tidier vegetables. The main central alley, instead of plainly 
abutting against a dividing wall, now leads to a charming little 
semi-circular loggia, all the more sympathetic with its surround- 
ings from being made of old materials. Almost the only part 
that is new is the oakwork that forms a semi-circular entablature 
above the old oak pillars. Above this rises the roof of old stone 
tiles, backed by old stone coping and finial. The soil, though 
a little heavy, is extremely fertile, and in their season the display 
of Roses and Carnations is splendid. Of the latter, Mrs. Millet 
is a raiser and hybridiser, and some of her seedlings are dis- 
tinguished by the extreme vigour and health of the plant, 
combined with the excellence of form and colour of the bloom. 
In this department she has been helped by Mr. Alfred Parsons, 
who is never happier in his pictures than when the subject is 
some corner or effect in these gardens. To his visit to Japan 
some years ago is due the fine collection of Tree Pzeonies that 
have waxed great and strong in this fine soil and rear their 
numerous and immense blooms six or seven feet into the air. 
rhe purchase of the meadow land beyond the garden has per- 
mitted other extensions besides the long walk and border to 
the Grange. Beyond the old dividing hedge is another walk 
bordered by a high arcading of Rambler Roses, through the 
openings of which the meadow land is seen beyond croquet and 
tennis lawns. Yet all these garden incidents, amid which it 
is pleasant to linger, must not prevent our stepping inside to 
see how the present possessors have converted the little 
house of the Russells into a home of ample accom 
modation. The rooms they found, 
though charmingly got up and full of 
extraordinarily good old furniture, are 
all a little small as subjects for the 
camera, and the two illustrations are 
of the new rooms contrived in the old 


buildings. 3efore he acquired the 
Grange Mr. Millet used the barn as his 
studio. It now serves as a great 


living-room, as simple in its treatment 
as it is delightful. The whitewash of 
walls and ceiling is only broken by 
beams that carry the latter and the 
great windows that have been inserted 
in the former. A wood fire burns on 
a hearth eight feet wide, surmounted 
by a stone cornice, above which rises 
one of the pieces of tapestry that adorn 
the walls in conjunction with studies 
and sketches by many a noted artist. So 
simple a room calls for no strict rules 
in its furnishing. Holland as well as 
England, the eighteenth as well as the 
seventeenth century, meet here in per- 
fect amity. The Flemish cupboard and 
the singularly fine Jacobean settle, 
richly carved in low relief strapwork 
ornament, associate perfectly, as does 
the bulbous-legged Dutch table, with 
chairs, sofa and card-table of Thomas 
Chippendale’s period. In this environ- 
ment oak and mahogany marry per- 
fectly, and walnut is not amiss. Of 
the last-named wood an admirable 
Queen Anne settee must not be missed 
by the visitor. It is a small example 
of the double chair-back type, each 
splatt centring in a large shell. Shells 
reappear on the knees of the cabriole 
legs, that end in ball and claw feet, 
while the arms are of the eagle head 
design. It is made of beautifully- 
figured wood and is in its original 
condition very slightly repaired. It 
was locally bought at a price such as 
might be given in the country twenty 
vears ago. The sum will not be men- 
tioned, as it would only arouse feelings 
of envy and despair in the heart of the 
present-day collector. This great out- 
lying room is connected with the rest of 
the house through the dining-room, 
which is composed of the old kitchen 
doubled in size bya new addition. It 
recalls the seventeenth century days F. Pitt. 
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when the house was an inn, and might well serve the novelist 
who wished to describe one of the homely but cheerful and com 
fortable rooms that occasionally rewarded the wayfarer afte1 
a toilsome day. The gate-legged tables, the three-tiered court 
cupboard, the ancient grate with its numerous adjuncts, the 
fine collection of pewter, by no means limited to what is seen 
in the picture, but also crowding a very fine dresser standing 
beyond the range of the camera, all tell of old English ways and 
habits, and although the long, low casement window is perfectly 
new, it consorts most admirably with the general composition, 
the simple row of geranium pots furnishing its sill giving 
a right touch, while the blooms afford a point of vivid colour 
amid the general whites, browns and greys. What may be 
termed the Russell rooms retain the style of their day. The 
little white drawing-room, with its exquisite yellow damask 
curtains, reproduced from an old Italian example, and its furni 
ture of the Chippendale period, may be singled out as a quiet 
and small example of Mrs. Millet’s excellent powers of right 
selection and arrangement. But the other rooms, upstairs 
and down, follow the same lines, and all join to give to Russell 
House that air of homely distinction that distinguishes it and 
gives such restful and unalloyed pleasure to the guests who enjoy 
the hospitality of a most kindly host and hostess # 


THE BADGER. 


HERE is a romantic flavour about the word badger 
that belongs to no other of the names of our British 
animals. I suppose it is because this is our only 

large carnivorous, genuinely wild animal: the fox, the only 
other wild beast of any size, is in many, perhaps I ought 
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to say most, districts so carefully preserved that it owes 
its existence to man, instead of like the badger, existing 
in spite of man. Then, too, “ the brock ”’ is hardly ever seen 
alive and tree but comes and goes mysteriously in the dead 
of night. leaving but few traces behind it unless somebody 
notices a large dog-like track in the mud, or where a wasps’ 
nest has been dug out, for it revels in the dainty meal of wasp 
vrubs Many a time have I tracked one from the scene of 


its night’s work through muddy gateways and down damp 
woodland rides, noting how the heavy creature had slipped 
and slid, and the spots where it had turned aside to scratch and 
root among the moss and dead leaves, then on to the stream 
side-—the badgers always ford the little brook I am speaking of 
it the same place-—and through hedges and across fields, once 
more to plunge into big woodlands, in the heart of which is the 
ereat earth wherein many generations have been bred. In 
these particular holes the badgers are fairly safe Ihe tunnels 
ire bored in a laver of sand lying between strata of clay and 
rock, and run in every direction for hundreds of feet There are 
only two visible entrances, which are inconspicuous holes, 
without even a heap of soil to distinguish them from surrounding 
rabbit burrows ; for being situated at the top of one of the sides 
of a very steep and deep valley, or dingle, as they are locally 
called, the soil all rolls down to the stream below, where it is 
washed away In fact, the sole intimations of badgers are the 
pathways formed by their always taking the same road in theu 
nightly wanderings, and which lead up to the two entrances. 
Some two or three vears ago, a fox, hard pressed by hounds, took 
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refuge in this earth, and the Master and whip, not knowing the 
place, sent for spades and terriers and commenced operations 
to get him out 

lo cut a long story short, they dug till late at night, and finally 
hounds were taken home; but orders had been left with men of 
the district to finish the job next day These men dug steadily 
for three days ; they removed many tons of soil, but the further 
they got into the cliff the more tunnels there were. In some 
holes they found neat beds of grass and fern. It had to be given 
up, for the work was Herculean ; it would have required weeks 
te reach the extremities of the various holes. A short time ago 
I visited the place, and apparently the badgers are sti!l there, for 
it shows all the signs of being used 

In the part of Shropshire hunted by the Wheatland Hounds 
badgers are really quite plentiful, though perhaps not so much 
so as in bygone times ; that is to say,if the tales one hears are to 
be trusted. Perhaps a better indication is that there are places 
named Brock Holes and similar names where no badeers are 
found to-day Yellow or sable badgers with pink eyes have 
occurred in this part, and some vears ago an old female thus 
coloured, together with her two babies, came into my possession 
rhe young ones were the ordinary grey and white, but charming 
little creatures, utterly unlike their savage mother, who sulkilv 
resented captivity In those davs I did not photograph, and 
oh! the studies one might have made of the two badger cubs, for 
they were quite docile and would do anything for a piece of 
cheese As soon as they were weaned they were viven bread 
and milk to eat ; occasionally bits of dog biscuit and othe scraps 
were added. In the end we parted with them, as the “ higher 
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authorities "’ thought they were not safe pets. They may not 
have been ; but | tried their temper in every way, taking the two 
for walks dragged along by a collar and chain, and carried them 
about, one under each arm, that is to say, until they got too big 
and heavy, but they never seemed to mind. 

Another pet badger was half grown when I acquired it ; 
the poor thing had been caught in a trap, and its leg was rather 
badly hurt. A keeper brought it to me, knowing that I was 
always willing to give a home to any stray animal ; so I took it, 
fed it well—I have never had any animal that could eat so 
much—and did the best I could for it. Grumbles, for so it 
was christened, had to pose before the camera ; but many hours 
were spent and many plates wasted before I obtained any 
characteristic pictures, for the badger took no interest in the 
art of photography. It was not like my tame owl, Old Hooter, 
who, at the sight of the camera, will fly to it and dance a jig on 
the bellows ! In the end the badger was released; I let it go 
one evening in the woods. It trotted off in a deliberate way, and 
I thought I should never see him again; but about three 
months later some neighbours complained ot the mysterious 
way their bulbs planted in the turf were being scratched up 
and eaten. It appeated they were planting a large number of 
crocuses in their garden, which was done by removing, with a 
patent instrument, a sod of grass in shape like a cork, dropping 
in a bulb and replacing the “stopper.” The next morning 
every cork had been “drawn” and all the buibs had dis 


appeared. A badger was eventually blamed and _ the 
culprit located in a dry drain. It was dug out, put in a 
sack and sent off to me. I gladly 
gave it a home and had it turned 
into a kennel. ‘Two days later the 
owner of the crocuses came up to 
see the badger. A man went into 


the place and brought “ brock”’ out 
by the tail—this is the only part of 
its body you can hold a badger by 
then I saw the bad leg, healed now, 
that my poor Grumbles had suffered 
from. It was Grumbles home again! 
I shall have to keep him now. My 
hope is that by and by I shall be able 
to obtain a mate for him. 

The ‘“ brocks’’ about here suffer 
most at the hands of keepers and 
rabbit-catchers, who, like all their 
tribe, are firmly convinced that the 
badger does no end of harm. | 
must own that in the spring a few 
nests of young rabbits are taken in 
a manner that indicates it is not 
the fox; yet it is nothing to the 
harm the foxes do. One of the most 
mysterious and alarming sounds | 
know is the cry of a badger heard in 
the stillness of the night. I have only 
heard it once, and then I am sure 

Copyright. it was a mother and cubs, for it 

instantly recalled the cries of the 

two captive ones, whose ordinary noises were of the grunt- 

ing description, but who could, on occasion, cry like a 

baby. As I said before, the badgers of my acquaintance 

confined their “‘ conversation ’’ mainly to a sort of grumbling 

grunt, which sometimes, when annoyed, they turned into a 
loud snort of anger. FRANCES PITT. 


A HILL) HERD’S HUNT. 


HI shepherds of the Cheviots are fox-hunters by instinct ; 
they take to it quite as naturally as does a foxhound 
itself. And they are sportsmen. The two things do 
not always go together by any manner of means, but 
they are qualities which are inseparably allied in the 
make-up of a hill shepherd Knvironment, no doubt, 

makes it easy for inclination to assert itself, but the inclination must 
be there to begin with, and that is born with them, and is a legacy 
from a long line of hunting ancestors. Whoever saw a hill herd 
fail to hunt when hounds were out ? Ask the Master of the Border 
hounds—familiarly known as “‘ Jake ’’—and he will tell you that 
the herds, all of whom he knows and addresses by their Christian 
name, are the keenest of his field Needless to say, they do not 
ride, neither do they run very much, yet they generally see as much 
of the sport as the horsemen, and often more, for they know where 
every hill fox lives, and they can map out beforehand the paths 
he will follow when running before hounds, and they take their 
stand accordingly on the particular hilltop which will give them 
the best view. I have seen the summits of the hills in a bit of 
country twenty or thirty square miles in extent, each with its 
shepherd sentinel posted at the highest cairn, and with him his dog, 
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the latter enjoying himself almost as much as his master. These 
are ‘“‘regular’’ hunting days, on which the recognised rules and 


regulations apply, and the recalcitrant collie who forgets himself 
and breaks on a fox is visited with a due meed of punishment, 
or, at least, with every mark of severe disapproval, both from his 
own master and still more from the Master of the Hounds: for, of 
course, if a fox is chased for a few hundred yards by a collie, the 
scent is spoiled and hounds cannot own it. 

But on one day in the year, and that New Year’s Day, as a rule, 
the herds on Cheviot have, by right of custom, a hunt of their own. 
It is, or was until recently, their great winter holiday. Christmas 
on the hills passes without much notice. It is very much like othe 
days, and beyond an extra course for dinner and something nice 
for tea there is practically nothing to distinguish it from any other. 
It may, indeed, be a time of anxiety and even of danger. When 
snow is drifting it is both. But apart from the weather, the days 
leading up to Christmas are those which fix the shepherd’s destina 
tion for the year commencing in the following May ; it is hiring 
time. But hiring is generally over when December ends, and the 
herd is able to devote himself with as much assiduity to his 
New Year’s hunt as he applies to the common round and daily 
task. 

The herds make a day of it, and if you happen to take your 
stand on a shoulder of Big Cheviot you will see them, singly and in 
couples, making their way towards Henshole from the College, the 
Beaumont and the head-waters of Coquet. You get Elliots and 
Fenwicks and Kobsons, Selbys and Ords, Johnstons and Scotts 
Border men all, with the bluest of Border blood in their veins, and 
with lines stretching back to the reiving and raiding days, and fat 
beyond. They collect from all quarters, and they bring thei 
sheepdogs with them—one, two or three each—to do the hunting. 
Wonderful beasts these dogs are at their own trade, as most people 


know, but to realise it fully you need to see them working They 
are not only intelligent, but in many cases they have a capacity 
for putting two and two together which is truly marvellous rhe, 


take to fox-hunting readily enough, but are too independent 
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and jealous to work well together, and a number of them, gathered 
for acommon object, suggests the snarling mob rather than the dis 
ciplined body. Without the staying qualities of the foxhound, 
they are, for a time, fleeter of foot, and they rely on catching thei 
fox by running up to him quickly rather than by hunting him down 
by scent. 

Orthodox methods are not followed slavishly Some of the 
dogs are sent in among the stones and bracken andot her covert to 
find ani dislodge a fox, and others are posted at convenient 
points up the slopes of the surrounding hills and held ready to 
slip when the fox comes into near view Il count a sight of a hill 
fox at close quarters in his native haunts as one of the finest | 
know. ‘Taller and longer and stouter than his in-bve brother, 
he stands as the embodiment of fleetness and stamina He is 
sharp as a needle and game as a pebble, and his darkish, glossy 
coat shines like silk This is the sort of fox the collies are afte 
and they must needs put their best foot foremost to catch him 
before he swings out beyond their reach The hunting dogs find 
in the ravine, and the fox darts among the bracken like a streak of 
something difficult to define. He looks just like a bit of bracken 
electrified, and it is difficult to follow him. But in a moment he 
is on the grassy hillside and breasting it as if it were level ground 
He is not followed far by the dogs in the hollow, for they know 
they could never hope to get near him, and they also know there 
are others already straining at the leash near the top of the hill 
Over a ridge he bounds fifty or sixty yards away from a coupk 
of the smartest dogs on the hills, and these are slipped on sight 
It is a Derby race at once, and the sheepdogs gain for a time But 
the old fox has been at the game before, and he knows what he is 
about. He holds himself in, and is undisturbed even when his 
pursucrs halve the distance between him and them They strain 
every nerve, but he matches every spurt, and the thirty yards of 
gap is never reduced He lives to run another day. On the other 
side of the hill a second fox has been less fortunate While No. 1 
was grinning up his sleeve, No. 2 was being overborne, and a 
regulation .“‘ whoop’ intimated his decease J. ¢ 


THE CHAXKGES OF PLUMAGE 1X THE CORMORAXT 


Hie changes of plumage in the common cormorant 
(Phalacrocorax carbo, Linn.) have recently formed the 
subject of much discussion at more than one meeting 
of the British Ornithologists’ Club, and, as_ they still 
appear to be very imperfectly understood, it may be 

interesting to set forth briefly the points which have aroused 
so much difference of opinion among ornithologists in_ this 
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country. At the March meeting of the club, Mr. F. W. Frohawk 
exhibited a cormorant with a pure white breast and belly, which 
he regarded as a variety of the fully adult bird, on account of its 
large size and the bright blue-green colour of its eye M1 
lrohawk’s bird was shot at the Isles of Scilly on June 30th, 190g 
and was described and figured by him in Witherby’s ‘ British 
sirds,”’ TIT., pages 385-390 (1910). At the meeting referred to 
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the writer, who had made the changes of plumage in the 
cormorant a subject for special study, pointed out that there was 
nothing abnormal about the bird in question. It was without 
doubt a young cormorant still in the plumage of the first year, anc 
the colour of the eve did not necessarily imply that the bird was 
adult, the iris becoming green at the end of the first vear, about 
the time when the second vear's plumage begins to appeal! 
several members of the club, who were evidently unacquainted 
with the striking differences in plumage between young and adult 
cormorants, were inclined to follow Mr. Frohawk in believin 
that his bird represented a remarkable variety, and, after an 
inimated discussion, it was decided to defer the debate till 
further evidence could be obtained 

At the November meeting of the club, the writer exhibited 
a series of skins of the cormorant (including Mr. Frohawk’s 
white - breasted 
specimen ) show 
ing all the stage 
of plumage from 
the young bird 
in down to the 
adult in full 
breeding plum 
age Even an 
examination ol 
this series, which 
afforded incon 
testable evidence 
that the white 
breasted bird 
were the young 
of the year 
failed to con 
vince son ol 
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caused by their varying age, some birds being hatched in April 
others in May, June or even in July. These last would, no doubt, 
commence their moult later than those hatched in April. The 
plumage of the upper-parts of the body and the quills of the wings 
and tail appear to be cast first. The new feathers of the back 
ete.. 2re much like those of the adult, but less bright, though much, 
darker and more glossy than the feathers of the first plumage 
some of which are generally retained and are easily distinguished 
by their worn and bleached condition. The plumage of the 
under parts is glossy black more or less mottled with white, the 
feathers all over the breast and bell-; having the basal half white 
and the terminal part black, glossed with bluish and shading into 
brown towards the middle, the white basal portion being only 
partially concealed 

Third Year's Plumage \fter the second summer-moult 
the cormorant 
assumes the well 
known plumage 
of the adult 
The under-parts 
of the body are 
uniform | glossy 
greenish — black, 
the feathers of 
the breast 
having concealed 
white bases, 
while those of 
the belly have 
the basal portion 
smoky grey. In 
British birds, the 
white hair - like 
feathers on the 


those present SINGLE FEATHERS TAKEN FROM THE ABDOMEN. head and neck 
and letters on 1A. Krom white-breasted young bird 3A. From young bird with brown-spotled under-parts. and the white 
the subject still 1A. From immature bird in the plumage of the second year. 6A. From adult bird flank- patches 


continue to 

appear Few of those present had ever seen or heard 
of a white-breasted cormorant, until they examined the 
specimen shown by Mr. Frohawk, though birds in that 
plumage are commonly to be seen wherever the species 
is met with Ihe fishermen in the North know the white 
breasted cormorants well, and many believe them to be of a 
different kind to the common black cormorant or this 
reason it has been thought advisable to recapitulate the facts 
and to publish photographs taken from some of the skins which 
were exhibited at the British Ornithologists’ Club 
of plumage are briefly summarised below and, by referring to the 
photographs of skins and of single feathers, should be easily 
followed. The breeding season extends over a considerable 
period, and fresh eggs may be found in the nests from April 
to the end of July 

First Year's Plumage.—-The nestlings when first hatched are 
blind and naked, the body being covered with black skin. The 
yrow very rapidly, and in a few weeks become covered with dense 
sooty brown down In this stage they are very fat and much 
esteemed as food by the Northern islanders. When about five 
or six weeks old the quills of the wings and tail are already 
partially grown, and on the breast and belly many pure white 
feathers are to be found making their appearance among the 
dark down 

When ready to fly the young have the head and neck brown 
the feathers of the upper-parts of the body brown, somewhat 
vlossed with bluish green, widely margined with blackish ; 
and the shoulder-feathers (scapulars), secondary quills and their 
coverts somewhat pointed and narrowly margined at the extremity 
with whitish brown, a characteristic only to be found in birds in 
the first year’s plumage The breast and belly are either pure 
while or mostly white. The amount of white varies in different 
individuals ; in the darkest only the middle of the under 
parts is white, and the dark brownish black feathers of the 
sides and flanks encroach much further on to the breast 
and belly. Examples may even be found in which many of the 
white feathers are tipped with brown, giving the under-parts 
it spotted appearance 

In young cormorants the iris is bluish brown or greyish 
brown for the first twelve months or so ; after that it becomes 
green, like that of the adult. It will thus be seen that the bird 
shot by Mr. Frohawk on June 30th was a perfectly normal young 
cormorant about a year old which had begun to moult the feathers 
on the upper-parts of the body and tail and to assume its second 
year’s plumage in the regular manner. 

Second Y ear’s Plumage.—-The above-described white-breasted 
plumage is retained till the following summer-moult, which 
generally commences in May or June ; but the moult in younger 
birds is evidently irregular, the irregularity being probably partly 
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begin to make 
their appearance early in January, the perfect breeding-plumage 
being generally assumed by the end of February. The white 
plumes on the head are retained until the beginning of April, 
when they commence to drop out, and disappear entirely by the 
middle of May ; but the flank-patches are retained till the middle 
of June, and do not altogether disappear till the end of July. 
It is generally believed that the flesh of the cormorant is 
quite unfit for food, but those who have eaten it assure us that 
when cooked in a particular way it is really excellent. The 
modus operand: is first to bury the cormorant for two or three 
days; then, having removed the entrails and substituted a large 
Portugal onion, to roast or stew it slowly. Before serving, the 
onion is removed and the flesh is then said to be equal to that 
of the finest wild duck. \W. R. OGILVIE-GRANT. 


AGRICULTURAL 


CONCERNING MANURE, 


NOTES. 


O practical farmer under estimates the value of farmyard 
manure, and the fact is everywhere recognised that 
without it arable farming is practically impossible. It 
is true that Mr. Elliot of Clifton Park in Roxburgh- 
shire claims—-and rightly claims—that on the gravelly 
dry soils, which are plentiful in some of the Borde1 

valleys, he can supply the necessary humus by sowing deep 
rooted grasses, and by keeping the land down in grass for several 
vears between cropping courses. But the extent of land on which 
Mr. Elhot’s plan would be more profitable than the ordinary fou 
or five course system is limited, and the proposition stated holds 
good, generally speaking, namely, that wherever land is kept 
regularly under the plough, there farmyard manure is requisite in 
order to keep up the “ condition ”’ of the soil. But, while muck 
is held in high esteem, few farmers give much thought to the value 
of the urine portion of the manure as compared with the portion 
consisting of dung proper. Where, as is usually the case in th« 
North, the fattening cattle are wintered in covered pens or yards, 
plentifully littered with straw, the question hardly arises, for urine 
and dung are both mixed together in the litter. But it is different 
in those cases where cattle are fattened in stalls or where cows are 
kept. There the urine and dung are not mixed together, except 
to a small extent, but the former is usually passed down the channel 
at the foot of the stalls, and is sent direct into the drains immediatel\ 
outside the building, and is in consequence lost as manure. There 
is a fairly general belief that this is a wasteful thing to do; but very 
few farmers have any certain knowledge as to how much manurial 
matter is really lost by allowing the urine to be so drained away. 
he matter has been made very clear by Mr. Crowther, the Lecture: 
on Agricultural Chemistry in the Leeds University, in a pamphlet 
issued some little time ago. He shows that in the case of freshiy 
voided dung and urine, resulting from the consumption of many 
different kinds of foods, the chief part of the manurial values of 
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the food is found in the urine, and only a small part is contained 
in the dung. I give below the figures for a few of the better-known 


foods (the consumption being by fattening oxen) : 
Total manurial Vanurial value Vanurial 
value per ton in the urine value in 
of food, the dung. 
ia Ss. 4 / S d S d. 
Soya cake oe ‘74 a7 6s QO 11 
Cotton cake (decorticated) .. 4 8 2 3 14 9 is «4 
Linseed cake 218 9 2 10 10 7 43 
Beans ws ss vo £28. 2 ws 2 x 2 ats 6 oO 
Clover hay bs 2 - - 2 wm «x me Ses 6 9 
Swedes ao on ee 2 = S22 « 8 


rhe above figures, which are typical of those applying to all the 
other foods dealt with, are very striking, and they point, in no 
uncertain manner, to the supreme importance of intercepting, by 
some means, the urine of fattening and milking animals and prevent 

ing it going to waste in the drains. The great difficulty is as regards 
the means to be employed in the case of urine coming from stables 
and byres. Thirty or forty years ago large underground tanks 
were often constructed in or near the steading, and into these tanks 
the urine was conveyed through drains. Special pumps were 
fitted to the tanks to lift the liquid into barrels or other receptacles 
for conveyance to the fields. But it was a verv nasty iob, and all 


the farm hands fought shy of it. It was costly also, for a good deal 
of time was taken up in carting and distribution \nd the benefit 


was by no means so well marked as one might expect Lhe chief 
reason, perhaps, was the difficulty of applying it evenly and of 
suitable strength. Spravers were sometimes used, but these did 
not work well, and the result very often was that some parts of 
the land got too much and others too little of the liquid. In a 
few cases distributing pipes were laid to some of the fields near 
the steading, but these readily blocked. So 
after a while the practice fell into disuse, and 
the collecting tanks became not only useless, 
but frequently sources of considerable trouble 
ind annoyance. Attention ts again being directed 
to the question; but whether a solution of the 
difficulties attending distribution will be found 
it is impossible as yet to say. Application to 
the land in a liquid form is, | think, so difficult 
as to be impracticable, and if any way out is 
discovered it is more likely to be by way of 
saturation of some medium like peat-moss or 
sawdust, which could afterwards be carted 
and spread on the land like’ farmyard 
manure 
THe NEED or LIME. 

The necessity for applying lime to tillage 
lands in some form or other is now being realised 
more clearly, | think, than at any time during 
the last thirty years. In the old days, when 
prices were high and profits correspondingly 
substantial, lime was used frequently and with 
lavish hand, the usual ‘‘ dose’’ being something 
like six tons per acre or more. ‘The cost of this 
was, of course, very high, probably about three 
pounds ten shillings per acre in most cases, 
We are told now that these big applications 
were not only wasteful, but positively hurtful, 
because of their injurious effects on beneficent 
soil organisms. I cannot say I remember 
seeing any bad effects from a_ six-ton dose 
when properly applied; on the contrary, so 
far as my observations went, the result 
seemed altogether good. But whether the soil 
organisms suffered materially or not matters 
little so far as we are concerned at this time of 
day, because there is small chance of any return 
to the prodigality of those days; the cost 
forbids it, for the same quantity of lime would 
now cost, in very many cases, aS much as six 
pounds an acre. One of the chief reasons for 
using lime is, of course, to protect the turnip 
crop from finger and toe, and, until recently, 
ordinary burnt lime was the only substance used 
for this purpose. But, as I mentioned in a 
recent note (CouNtTRY Lire, November 12th), 
gas-lime at the rate of four to five hundred- 
weight per acre, sown in the drill, is now 
being used in the North for finger and toe with 
excellent results. It has, however, been too often 
forgotten during the last three decades, and is only 
partially recognised now, that lime is required 
for other purposes than for combating finger 


and toe. The barley crop and the seeds are 
those which are suffering most for want ofl 
it. Far oftener than used to be the case, H. Lutham 


we find the barley weak in the straw and 

deficient in quality of grain, and the clovers refuse to “‘ take’’ in a 
way they never formerly did. It is fairly certain that these faults 
would be partially, or wholly, removed by a more liberal use of lime 
in some form or other. ‘This is gradually being admitted, and | 
look forward to a more extended use of lime during the next few 
years. But, as I said before, it will not be in doses of six tons an 
acre. It is more likely to be (1) in small quantities of between five 
and ten hundredweight per acre of ground lime applied once in 
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every course, or every two courses ; and (2) in the extended use of 
manures containing lime in combination, such as basic slag and 
nitrate of lime. More attention also is likely to be given to manures 
which are free from sulphuric acid, and less use made of those which 
have been treated with acid. Professor Gilchrist has formulated 
a plan of manuring for arable lands in the North which is calculated 
to supply to the soil a considerable quantity of lime at the same time 
as the needs of the crops are met in the matter of nitrogen, phos 
phate and potash, and this at little extra cost as ¢ ompared with the 
existing manurial practice This plan is being tested by several 
agriculturists on experimental plots on their own farms, and while 
it is too early yet tosay what results are likely to be obtained in ordi 
nary practice, the probability is that some such plan will gradually 
come into use as a means both of keeping finger and toe at arm's 
length and of securing profitable crop production The plan is to 
withhold all artificials from the turnip crop when dung is available, 
to grow that crop with twelve tons of dung alone, and to giv 
artificials to the seeds, these artificials consisting of five hundred 
weight of basic slag and (on light land) one hundredweight of muriat« 
of potash applied in the autumn and, if required, one anda quartet 
hundredweight of nitrate of lime or one hundredweight of nitrate of 
soda applied in spring 
a-quarter hundredweight of nitrate of lime or one hundredweight 
of nitrate of soda, except where the clover plant in the ‘ seed 

has been good, in which case sufficient nitrogen will probably have been 
collected from the air by the clover to fully satisfy the wants of the 
oats But while this plan seems good, so far as it goes, it does not 


The oat crop 1s also to receive one and 


appear to go far enough as regards lime, and it would undoubtedly 
be a good investment to give a dressing of ground lime as well befor 
the turnips are sown 
in present practice ; it will provide a much-needed supply of phos 
phates for the clovers It cannot be too often pointed out that 


In one way the scheme corrects a weak point 


THE SHEPHERD Copyright 
clover calls insistently for phosphates in ample quantity, and with 
out them the plant cannot reach the limit of yield of which it ts 


capable, and cannot exercise to the fullest extent its wondertul 


capability of enriching the soil with nitrogen which it draws trom 
the air and presents to the farmer free of cost or charge }. ¢ 
CULTIVATION OF FIELD BEANS 
Che total acreage of the bean crop in Great Britain last year 
was two hundred and seventy thousand acres only, and so the 
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cultivation of such an unimportant portion of our farm produce 
iS a matter that appeals to but a limited number of agriculturists 
The subject, however, appears to be thought worthy of discussion in 
the pages of the Journal of the Board of Agriculture, and is treated 
at some length in the November issue by Mr. Edric Druce Phe 
article is more descriptive of present methods than suggestive of any 
alteration of treatment which might possibly make the crop more 
protitabl It is sometimes described as a cleansing crop, but | 
fear it is more often a fouling one 
very considerable labour is bestowed upon it, with the horse-hoe, 
Chere is one point in connection with 


In fact, it is always so unless 


the hand-hoe and the tork 
beans which | think ts often lost sight of, and is not insisted on 
in the article in question, but on which, from personal experience, | 
happen to hold strong views Mr. Druce states that the usual 
distance between the rows allowed in this country is from twenty to 
twenty-two inches, and | have reason to believe that much more 
corn would be grown if the rows were considerably further apart 
| had a lesson in this matter some years ago which I shall never 
forget, though it arose from an accident | had a field of twenty 
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cight acres for beans. It was divided in equal portions, and half 
was planted with winter and the remainder with spring beans 
The winter half was persistently attacked by rooks, and they were 
so thin that in the spring [ thought they must be ploughed in 
his was not done, and the plants developed to such an extent 
and were so well podded that they yielded over six quarters per 
acre of splendidly plump beans. The spring beans were a full plant 
and grew to twice the height of the winter ones. They also 
appeared to be well corned, and | thought they would even 
beat the winters, but when threshed they only turned out fou 
quarters per acre of a middling quality. It was evident to m« 
that the crop was too thick, and excluded the light and air | 
believe the following to be good farming: Plant winter beans 
at fully double the usual width between rows, and drill 
turnips between them. It is quite possible that the yield oj 
beans may be as good as if the rows were twenty inches apart, 
and there will be a fodder crop which, when fed off, will 
leave the land in splendid condition for corn, whether it be wheat, 
oats or barley a. Oa: 


LITERATURE. 


\ BOOK OF THE WEEK 


The Pageantry of Life, by Charles Whibley 
1 Book of Scoundrels, by Charles Whibley 
Siudies in Frankness, by Charles Whibley 
LITHOUGH three volumes are here, they may be treated 
as one, or as three parts of the same book They are 
reprints, but it is a pleasure to see such work again. 
Nobody of the slightest intelligence could possibly 
agree in all points with Mr. Whibley, and he would be 
the last to care for such a compliment; but there can be no 
question in regard to the brilliance of the writing, the originality 
of the author and his wide and scholarly reading. He calls 
one of his books The Pageantry of Life, and they would combine 
well under such a title as “ The Pageant of Life.” Only Mr 
Whibley could never play the part of an impartial, disinterested 
spectator. Iever he stands gesticulating, denouncing, criticising 
the central figure of his own group. One wishes for him a 
vreater gift of irony Ihe real sense and acuteness that lie 
behind his bold paradoxes would have been more effective if 
clothed in what Mrs. Slipslop called “ironing.” But Mr. 
Whibley’s attack is always a frontal one. With all his banners 
boldly spread he rushes at the throat of the Puritan, his enemy, 
and will never condescend to try an outflanking movement. 
His vreatest aversion is the man who is over-zealous for his 
neighbour's soul. Of‘ the crooked man who always detects the 
immorality of his brother’ he says, “ His purpose is more 
infamous than the worst sentimentality.” 

Here we have a key to his philosophy. It is based on the 
sound and clean doctrine that each is responsible for himself 
alone. He shall live naturally and honestly according to lis 
light lhe word ‘“ honest’? does not necessarily mean here 
anything more than that he shall be honest to his own nature. 
He must shun pretence, social and other, avoid cant and humbug, 
enjoy the colour and complexity of life if they appeal to him, 
choose what are his real pleasures careless of what others seek. 
rhe coal-heaver drinking his pot of beer and backing a pigeon 
is as admirable in his degree as the gourmet over a bottle of 
old wine blandly comparing the cuisine of Paris with that of 
London 

I like the doctrine, but am not so very rapturously interested 
in the examples brought forward to sustain it. When these 
essays were written there was in Mr. Whibley’s circle a great 
rage for the wits and dandies of the past, accompanied by equal 
admiration of the old type of highwayman. The latter was 
very much idealised. The Newgate Calendar and other records 
represent him as a poor sort of rascal, whose “ crowded hour 
of glorious life ’’ seldom lasted more than a year or two. After 
which Tyburn followed. Legend has it that some of these 
outcasts were not such abject cowards and deadly cut-throats 
as the rest, and could bandy a jest or exchange a courtesy with 
their victims. They have even been known to show kindness 
and generosity. Out of this vague tradition has been evolved 
a highwayman who was a very flower of knight-errantry, 
courteous, affable, noble. Like the favourite character in the 
romances of Mr. Marriott Watson, he fills an agreeable role, but 
differs as much from the real person as Tennyson's knights 
differ from those of Malory. The romance of the road was, 
in a vast majority of cases, either squalid and sordid or utterly 
tragic. 

Like other figures in the pageant of life, they hold material 
either for tragedy or comedy, and we agree with Mr. Whibley 
when he flouts those who grow indignant over their iniquities. 
When the scene shifts away into the past there is no longer any 


(Constable.) 
(Constable.) 
(Constable.) 


question of good or evil. They were parts of a procession and 
yielded their share of entertainment. It is for the political 
and the social philosopher to say what sort of factors they were 
whether they facilitated or retarded the evolution of their race 
Literature has nothing to do with that. Mr. Whibley takes 
a strong but just view when he savs 

Literature, then, is unconcerned with the improvement of the citizen ot 


the welfare of the state 
its own embellishment It sings in the ear, it laughs in the brain It has th 


A thing of beauty, it knows no law save the law of 


touch of Midas and transmutes, with happier effect, whatever is common into 
gold 

We might go even further and say, practically speaking, the 
same thing about the administration of justice. Society has 
neither the power nor the knowledge to pronounce eternal 
damnation. What society says is simply that those who belong 
to it must observe certain rules that are framed for the safety 
and comfort of the citizens. Until a comparatively recent time 
the punishment for breaking these rules was death, as though 
the early jurors had come to the conclusion that that was the 
safest means of avoiding further trouble. No society can exist 
without some arrangement of this kind. Thus Moll Cutpurse, 
as Mr. Whibley tells us, was obliged to introduce a considerable 
amount of discipline and certain laws into the government olf 
her gang of thieves. But the commission of a crime may 
possibly have reasons that justify it in a sense, only those whe 
commit crime are a nuisance to the community and must be 
deterred in some way. That is the whole length and breadth 
of rule by the majority. 

Now let us look in the same way at the principles under 
lying the essays which Mr. Whibley has bound together undet 
the very suitable title The Pageantry of Life. A phrase very 
often in his mouth is ‘ the art of living,” and the inference ts 
almost justifiable that the only men who understand this art 
of living are of the order of Beau Brummell; in other words, 
that living consists in dressing well, eating well, enjoying society 
and so forth. Mr. Whibley brings forward many cases to illus 
trate his meaning, as, for instance, young Disraeli’s boast that 
he was the only man on board a certain ship who habitually 
used two canes, and the bundle of neckties which Beau Brummell’s 
servant described as “ our failures.” Obviously all this kind 
of thing to many men only represents boredom. The sports 
man lives when every muscle is tense and every faculty alive 
in the difficult and dangerous pursuit of his quarry. The 
born soldier lives in battle, and out of it he may either disdain 
such matters as dress and fine food and demeanour, or he may 
cultivate them. The art of living, in a word, is to find out 
what vou like best to do, and to do it with all your might. To 
apply the phrase seriously to fops and dandies is ridiculous 

But to leave these matters and come to the Studies im 
Frankness is to discover a field where criticism is purely 
appreciation. The title, we think, is a little misleading. It 
brings out an aggressive note that scarcely was needed. Mr. 
Whibley fights with great vigour against the reticence and sham 
modesty and an impuritanism which are too often brought to 
bear on literature and ordinary affairs. But those who go to 
his volume for a defence of licence will find themselves woefully 
disappointed. ‘‘ Frankness,” he says, “ is the privilege of genius 
alone.” He would give no freedom to writers “in whose books a 
single word, innocuous elsewhere, gives you a shudder of disgust.” 
The man who cannot “shake and laugh in Rabelais’ easy 
chair” cannot be in a very healthy condition of mind. But if 
we leave the aggressive introduction and pass to the essays on 
Petronius, Heliodorus, Laurence Sterne, Apuleius, Herondas, 
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Edgar Allan Poe, Lucian and Sir Thomas Urquhart, we find 
that Mr. Whibley loses consciousness of his theory in the delight 
of a man of taste in fine work. The essay on Apuleius, especially, 
is one that would entitle the author, without any other qualifi 
cation, to a high place in the ranks of literature. It is singularly 
frank and candid on the one hand, and on the other it is at once 
illuminating and delightful. No one who did not love words 
for their own sake could have written the exquisitely discrimi 
nating discourse on William Adlington, the Tudor translator 
of “* The Golden Ass,”’ for which we have nothing but praise 
Yet the other essays do not fall to any great degree short 
of this one. ‘“ Laurence Sterne’ is a most discriminating 


and manly study. Mr. Whibley overlooks no weakness 
of his subject He contrasts him with Rabelais, whose laugh 


‘open and rotund,” is borne upon the ear without shame and 
without disguise. Sterne ‘“‘ too often sniggers and smirks at his 
reader's surprise, proving that, whether he be sentimental or 
obscene, he is still self-conscious.”’ No weakness, not even his 
plagiarism, is passed over; and vet he makes us clearly under 
stand why “ his style and theory have passed into the blood and 
substance of English literature.”” The essay on Sir Thomas 
Urquhart is deserving of equal praise, and, in fact, the Studies 
in Frankness must be a treasure in the hands of all those who 
wish to love good literature wisely, P. 


AP PFORESTATION 
The Development of British Forestry, by A.C. Forbes, F.H.A-S.. Chief 


Forestry Inspector tothe Department of Agriculture for Ireland Arnold 
PHIS admirable book ha ippe ired at a most opportune moment, and should be 
carefully read by everyone who is in any way interested in the subject Phere 


are few, if any, men in Great Britain—certainly none of Mr. Forbes'’s age who 
have had the opportunities that he has had of forming a correct opinion on the 
very difheult and complicated subject of afforestation, and it has been a real 
pleasure to me to read a work which shows in every page that he has observed 

closely, and deseribed so clearly, a multitude of facts which have been, to a great 
extent, overlooked by many of those who are considered as experts on this que 

tion, but who do not seem able to fully real’se conditions which must be con 
sidered before an cheme of private or State afforestation is undertaken witl 
reasonable hopes of succe Mr. Forbes does not hesitate to expre his opinion 
that the Report of the Commission appointed to enquire into coast erosion, but 


ifterwards called on to report on a subject of which few of its members had any 


ufficient knowledge, is in many respects misleadin md by so doing he has con 
ferred a real benefit on the landowners and taxpayers of this countrs \mong the 
evidence which he brings forward in upport of his opinion is a very able letter 


on the commercial aspect of afforestation, which appeared in the Timber Trad 
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Journal of February 6th, 1909, written to show that an untouched upply 
of coniferous timber still exists in Sweden, Finland and North Ru 
It will probably suffice to supply our demands for a very ton period, an 
we cannot hope to ¢ mipete with it in price oT quality On page 1 t 
writer says that if his “ readers will compare the proposals of the Commission 
financially with the current values in any European wood-exportin muntrs 
they cannot but see its absurdity as far as coniferous wood is concerned * 
Chapters I. and I1., on “ Some National Aspects of Forestry ” and on the 


Forest Requirements of the United Kingdom,” deal with the consumption and 
production of wood in this and other exporting countri« ind sum up by stating 
1) that the annual domestic consumption of timber per head of population in 
inv country may be roughly estimated at five to ten cubic feet. or tl 


t vera 
vield of from one-fourth to one-half of an acre of forest under systematic manag 
ment: ) that the estimated forest area of | urope is more than sufficient to 
meet the normal demand for timber; and (3) that the area of forest land in 
Northern Europe can, if adequately protected and properly managed upply the 
requirements In conierous timber of manufac turing, minin ind thickl popu 
lated countries, provided their consumption does not exceed a total import of 
more than fifty million loads per annum during the next half-century In 
Chapter II1L., the Relation of Agriculture to Forestry Development,” is very 
carefully considered, and it is shown how great must be the difficult f acquirin 
itany reasonable price ufherent contiguous areas of land to form anythin 
like real forests in most parts of England Phe author emphasises the fact that 

called waste land is usually only unoccupied by farmers or graziers because it i 
so bad that no one has thought it worth while to reclaim and improve it I high 
in elevation that it ean only grow inferior coniferous trees, and he might easily ha 
hown that an immense deal of land which has been reclaimed from waste and 
farmed or planted, has never returned profit to those who did it In Chapter IV., 

On Climate and Tree Growth,” the author shows that, though man parts of 
our islands are capable in certain areas of growing trees in great variety and pet 
fection, yet that our short summers are notoriously deficient in| sunshine during 
the period when tree-growth is made, while our winters and prin ire so Variable 
ind often so inclement as compared with the climates of timber exporting coun 
tries, that we must always be handicapped by natural causes which no human 
kill can overcome He admits that atistics of British tree rowth are ditheult 
to obtain, and that those which exist are usualls taken trom exceptionally favou 
ible soils or condition ind especially emphasises the fact that really favourabk 
ite ire eldom or never found at or above one thousand feet above ea 
level, while accurate meteorological data for situations above eight hundred feet 


mly exist for four stations in Seotland, two in England and none in Ireland o1 


Wak On pages 120 and tat he gives table howing the extremes of ld whiel 
various exotic trees have endured with or without injut These, | vever, are 
incomplet and in some case misteadin i ivone must admit who knows | 
varied are the different factors which >to make up the called irdine 
ot tree 

In Chapter \ On Soil and Surtace Conditions,” we have a number of 
most Interesting and inportant observations, which LT hope will re the caretul 
ittention of all lecturers and teachers of forestry, because those who have studied 
nm Germany often do not seem to realise that vou cannot classifv Enelisl vil 
into first, second, third and fourth cla i they do mad assume that 
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py t f nd f 1 al ippl me W 
4 use ! ’ nee ft ilt ith fy lar held i 
itt failed i ly t land su l inge f na t wr 
ina ! f rd wd; and | imny bole to form an imat 
iW itl vill bl i | { tree n ml iL Zo i \ it ti 
will be " will be th tft m ndred years hence 
na t 1 pert 1 led estimate ire mad A ing plan ure 
drawn mi 1 n t pe n n t Hnputation ! 
lie ! t 
M hort i nt natur ! i land, and on ‘ ! 
nd on n ' nd exp I situation \ v well i 
nie 1 Ireland ble the rave doubt on t i nit 
that te t land | mently increased by plantis but d n 
’ mit iff ntl that may easil pend thy even ten pound 
emf hsing land I] racot bee the t nit been 
mip edor tertil l mm buy land at a tar le tin timber-exporti 
mitt 1 N is already put a croy { tree whi mn be brow t 
to kengl markets at a lk t than from many part ! u vn mitt Ii 
Chapter VI On Methods and Practice,” Mr. Forbes deals, amon ther point 
vith the er Hoportant and litth: understood question of the influence of gra 
n tres He alludes to the periments of Mr. Spencer Pickerin mad es fact 
that loes not altogether agree with him Lean think of no question 
In forestry practice on whi e want accurate knowledge tore than on thi ina 
I venture t iv that until su knowledge 1 btained | caretul and repeated 
experiment ! ul | ve run great resi f wasting large win ‘ 
reviaehit bee ived | experiment In ¢ ipter VII The Keonomic Value 
f the Briti borest Flora” is briefly reviewed, and a compliment is paid on 
i 12 ter the { Dr. tlens md myself in this direction, which, comin 
mn t t is M bcrbn makes me feel contident that our libouw 
hha not teen mn tl ( ipter Vill deal wit ~yeotine binaneial A peet 
brit borests " and will, I ype, be carefull tucdied b ill landowner 
ye 1 esponsible f the expenditure of public mone m forests no conjpun 
tion with Mr. I. Ma ible article in Trans. R. Seot. Arb. Soc Jamar ryt 
md Chapter NUL in Maw Practice of Forestry.” It tends to show how little we 
reall now of the byect, and though Mr. Forbes has recognised in his excellent 
wkon Enel Estate Forestry ” that shelter, ornament and sport are financial 
pont ften thore tniportant to private owners in this counts trian thre produc 
tion of enatnne ial tinsber, be is hardly brought out this fact »clearl is it 
leserves in the present work The love of trees 1 o innate in thousands of 
English landowner mad the pleasure and interest of planting i »commonly felt 
mnong them, that vhatever heck financial considerations ma put om pure 
forests I feel sure the vill put littl or none on arboriculture 
The last chapter deals with The State and Private Owners.” and here 
vt ive i well-deserved criticism on the want of method with which our State 
voodlands have been mana lin the past, while Sir Stattord Howard's endeavour 
to improve them are appreciated as the deserve to be IT must add a word 
n the ilustration man ifnmot most. of which are from negative taken b 
Mr. Forbes himself, and show a number of beautiful bits of forest scenery, which 
veh not alwa illustrative f the text, are of great interest, and prove that 
the author is a reat an adept with his camera as with his pen Many of the 
pictures well deserve enlargement and republication, for though reproduced on 


the usual glazed paper trom which English publishers do not seem able t 


emancipate themselve the we tar beyond = the iverage f illustrations in 
clearne md depiet a number of unusually interesting forest em I 
therefore commend this work to reader with the tull assurance that it 
purchase will be a mul investment mad congratulate Mr bore on it 
issured popularit iH. J. Kiws 


MORE FACTS ABOUT SHAKESPEARI 
Shakespeare as a Groom of the Chamber, by Ernest Law G. Bell 
mad Sons.) 
IN this slim volume Mr. Law examines into the truth of three statements about 
Shakespeare which were made by Halliwell- Phillips but unsupported by evidence 
All three were accepted by Mr. Sidney Le« md all either ignored or expressly 
rejected by the late Dr. Furnival 


They are now set out with Mr. Law’s conclu 


hen 
(1) That Shakespeare and his fellow-members of King James's Company of 
Players marched in that monarch'’s Royal Progress through the City on 
March 15th, 1604 Rejected, as proved by the omission of their name 
from MS. of “ The True Order ot His Majesty's Proceeding ” recently 
disinterred at the Heralds’ College 
That Shakespeare attended upon the Constable of Castile when he can 
is Ambassador Extraordinary in 1604 and was lodged at Somerset 
House Accepted, for Mr. Law has found this entry in the account 
of the Treasurer of the Chamber 
To Augustine Ph bps and John Hemynees for the allowance of them 
and tenne of their f wes His Maties Groomes of the Chamber and Player ’ 
waylin upon the Spanish Embassador VANJi ANTI 
Phillipps and Hemyng wted as treasurers for the twelve who made up 
the players’ company, of which Shakespeare wa i member, as is proved by 


contemporary list 
Phat Shakespeare and his brother actors ranked as Grooms of the Cham 
ber Accepted, for their description in the accounts is explicit, and 
the item follow immediately on the entry relating to ordinary 
groomes of his Mats chamber, foure extraordinarye groome et 
Altogether Mr. Law has done a service to Shakespearian students in clearin 


up these three little point 


THE REAL ROAD 


Unfrequented France, by M. Betham-Edward Chapman and Hall.) 
PHE delight portraved in this book is the delight ot the real travellers of the eartl 
They were never a large mpany Kinglake, Jefferies, Burton, Borrow, Steven 
n are a few of their name mudof such men is the kingdom of earth Phere have 
been and are others, persisting and journeving in every age, more or less inarticu 
late, but even of these, joint but silent inheritors with their leaders. there have 
never been very man Their numbers were temporarily swelled during the period 

en the cult of the per vl” filled the thoughts of those whose minds, bein 
empty place ire the i l les of the meee ive tad f their day Then a 
reat many took con sly to knapsack and caravan and the road, and wrot« 
little articles in the ma in ibout their little exper.en¢ But the comin 
t the motor took the ‘ tes fi their feet, feurativels well as literall 
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md again the little band of the real travellers emerged, persisting and journeving 
ind ng their wa lone Among them, frankly, there has never been a 
motorist, and there never will be It is quite useless to assert this to the motor 
All that the ire able to see, and all that thev go forth for to see, and all the ire 
ee, they do s« yuite well, in a motor so it is best to let them continue to 
ink that that is all there is to see So it is—for them. But with that queer 
mical twi bv which science continues to take with one hand while she give 
! tiv ther md never, not in a single instance has she vet given without 
takin while travelling has never been so general, so swift, on easy as it Is now 
ere ive never been, for that very reason, so few places worth travelling to 
Phe real travellers are as small a band as ever There are no more of them, for 
lithe 1s riads that go whirling across the Continents: the myriads “ miss it 
ery time.’ There is no growing of fruit except on a stem; there is no result 
thout its exertion ind this immoral attempt at travelling, immoral because 
ethortlhe wherein you sit on cushions and speed without a single exertion 
point to point, leaving dirt and curses behind vou, and driving all befor 
1 With meotse » hideous that one blast enough to itter all the thought 
fan alternoon, 1 uch a travesty of travelling that one has ynetimes much ade 
» conceal one’s amusement at it Phe lovelier the country the stronger the sen 
f incongruit Good Lord, that T should pass through such woods in such 
ng as this’ md then someone, clasping his hat to his head, turns and roar 
it yout iuehy the ile Look down at that iow,” una u do look down at 
tl View as tar a ou can with your eve rewed up and your teeth set ti 


md from under vour feet there bursts a bubbling roar like the blast of a chargin 


un, and someone in peace in the road in front of vou is torn trom his reflection 
md gi wm awtul start and sprin toone side as vou flash b und the chauflew 
risk i fait smile of superiorit ind the owner sa they deserve to be run 
er, Silly tools” ind below you is the view \od the whole thing ts so funny and 
ypele that oul iv nothing, because the only thing vou really want to sa 

i Might I get out and walk?" No, motoring is much, but anything possessing 
fewer of the attributes of travelling has vet to be invented Ot the weaving of 
ought and sight and solitude and silence, that goes to make up a single summer 
ifternoon’s journey, of the mingling of chance encounter and eternal parting, of 


vide dream and minutest detail, of effects that never have happened exactly 
ince the world began, and never will happen exactly so agai, of memori ind 
Hagin mad bu eves losing nothing, of heer ensation ind blank repose 


ind the mind growing quieter as the narcotic of the air and the exertion invade 


t and the sky darken of all that the motorist knows nothin Lhe band of the 
real travellers remains as small as ever und Miss Betham - Edwards belon 
te it Her preface would establish her claim, if nothing else did follow my 
unple,”” she i ma stick to diligence and caléche, steamer, barge and 
boat, in other words, selecting the slowest possible means of locomotion.” It 
is thu he wandered over France by the slowest possible means of loco 
motion,” and the peace and beauty of her story make refreshing reading Into 


il sorts of queer little places she went, making friends with the people and living 


is they lived ind she was nearly always the only foreigner of the company 
vhich is the only way of ceasing to be a foreigner at all The country she ww 
is off the beaten way md is still, to a large extent, untravelled and unspoilt 
No fear of a bad road or a cul-de-sac deterred het there are no cul-de-sacs to a 
real traveller Often she took the loveliest way of travelling that there is—b 
the river She descended the Rhone and traversed the Tarn and the Erdis 
md the Loire She came into touch with the religion and the histori and 
the industries, with the legends and the people, the children and the old, of 
the provinces she passed through In the highlands of the Doubs, the mountain 


of the Jura, the voleanic ranges of Central France, she wandered, finding wonderful 





little villages hidden in the deep vallevs and coming upon interesting traces of 
torical sopourner md making friends in auberge and chateau; and she ¥ 
describes it all in pleasant, old-fashioned English, as leisurely as was her journe 

The photograph ie alluring, and the whole is a record, as the author say 
herself 4 vears of delightful and well-rewarded wandering But its chief 


harm arises from the manner of her wanderin 


SMELLING OF APRII 


Young Life, by Jessie Leckie Herbertson. (Heinemann.) 

APTER making one or two promising failures, Miss Herbertson has achieved a 
brilliant suecess. Her new novel places her high in the ranks of serious literature. 
It is not a novel for everybody \ housemaid could have lived beside Hester 


Stanton during all the drama of her opening womanhood and never seen anything 
unusual In the quiet middle-class circle, leavened by the introduction of a 
musician and a painter, there occurs no accident by flood or fell, no murder ot 
mysterious crime, no divorce or other legal proceedings to arrest the vulgar 
ittention Yet under all this appearance of sober conventionalism things of the 
pirit are continually happening ; will is coming into collision with will, latent 
or restrained passions are rdused into activity and are straining like hounds at a 


leash Young life receives its first serious lessons in living, older life is confronted 











with new revelations We are not going to tell the story, already set down in 





English clean cut and nervous, but may remark that the “ artistic temperament” 





severely handled. The artist singer has a goodly portion of the scoundrel in his 





Bohemianism, and the painter, illegitimate offspring of a shrewd little kitchen 





wench and a country gentleman, is the villain of the piece Most of the acting 
takes place in Suffolk, but the characters have no local colour. Without set 









description, yet most cunningly, the atmosphere is kept round the characters 





Ihe inmates of the house of the Four Winds can always hear the booming of 





the sea and see its white breakers from the windows. Sluice and marsh and 






und-dune confront them when they go out Young Life is a novel without a 





hero, without a heroine, and without heroism of any kind Ihe author does 





not portray any exalted passion, but she has a fine understanding of character, and 





her tale is one of ordinary people playing their parts in the universal comedy 








\ SEOUEI 
The Doctors Christmas Eve, by James Lane Allen. (Macmillan and Co 
rHIS is the promised sequel to The Bride of the Mistletoe,” which is 
one of the best things Mr. Allen has written gut while “ The Bride of the 






Mistletoe’ can stand alone, an exquisite and complete piece of work, this second 






book cannot It is less a sequel than a companion volume. It is the inner story 






f the household of the doctor so briefly mentioned in the first book as the bosom 





friend of the husband and the secret and despairing lover of the wife ; and the 





inner life of the one household must be kept always in mind and memory if the 








poignancy of the inner life of the second is to be rightly apprehended The doctor 





is married and is a father He married his wife while he was in love with another 





yvoman; and the story shows the gradual and inevitable marring of his famil) 
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life by the influence of this secret passion, against which he so vainly struggles necessarily would have said. All the mysticism of Christmas, of ancient tradi 
It brings about the actual destruction of the life of his son and the moral destruc tions and strange beginnings and inherited things, are here again, but their 
tion of the daughter. And over the hill is the other household, in which the meaning is almost too much insisted upon It does not flash with the strength 
bride of the mistletoe fights her own secret tragedy, for her husband loves het of an utterly unexpected revelation, as in the earlier book Yet, in spite of all 
no longer Thus the two stories are contemporary and should be read together criticism, this last piece of work deserves again the word “ wonderful.” Thought. 
James Lane Allen can write nothing that has not the impress of genius His feeling, suggestion, learning, inspiration, ardour fill it pages, and the work 
work reads as at once an achievement and an outpouring, and the combina manship is beautiful 

tion of that contradiction is beyond anything but genius But there 


is in this book the feeling that for the first time the strength of his 


perceptions has a little over-balanced Mr \llen’s sense of his art; as BOOKS TO ORDER FROM THE LIBRARY 


if laws and lessons of human pathos and hope, of which he is’ an tloward’s End, by E. M. Forster. (Arnold.) 
exponent, have strengthened their hold on him till he has momentarily Ihe Mountain ot God, by E. S$. Stevens. (Mills and Boon ) 
lost his own hold on the people who are to him = only interpreters Declined with Thanks, by Una L, Silberrad. (Constable.) 


Amurath to Amurath, by Gertrude Lowthian Bell. (Heinemann.) 
Reminiscences, by Goldwin Smith. (Macmillan.) 


Surely two more unchildlike children than the doctor's, for instance, even in 


America, the land of precocious childhood, never said page by page exactly the 


things their author needed them to say, but which it is difficult to believe they | Wonder, by the author of “‘ Confessio Medici.’ (Macmillan.) 


ON THE GREEN. 


By Horack HuTcHINSON AND BerNarD Darwin. 


No Goop “Guttires” ro ne Hap but what is less known is that the night temperature has a great effect on the 
ECENTLY we have had a few trial matches with the old solid * gutty” depth at which the worms will lie, and consequently on the efficacy of the worm 
balls, and the results have been recorded, the players narrating killer Phe successtul vermicide has to be a student of the habits of the game 
their experiences rather as if they were the heroic survivors of som that he pursue 

hard battle But what is not perhaps realised as it should be j New PRINCIPLE OF GREEN-KEEPING 
that these balls are really not typical of the solid “ gutties ” a Rather a pleasant idea, and one worthy to be had in remembrance, if only a 
they should be and as they used to be It is a thousand to on an example to others, has been suggested by the practice at a certain course 
that after these many vears of what ts certain to have been careless keeping they where the majority of the greens are very well cared tor indeed, and vet the sub 
must be far below their best Even in the days when we used to play with them scription to the club is not large, neither is the membership very numerou On 
constantly we used to deem a year full long enough for their keeping, and that enquiry as to bow, in these exiguous circumstances, the greens were kept in such 
they deteriorated certainly after the second year, becoming too hard and too an opulent condition, the reply wa Oh, we don’t work our greens in quite the 
brittle—rather as if they were desiccated, with all the juice of resilient life dried usual way, with a Green Committee or a greenkeeper or anything of that kind 
out of them So that makes these matches, as a test of the pleasantness and What we do is, we get eighteen members to take a green apiece and engage to 
possibilities of the * guttyv,”’ appear to be of no great worth, and it may be added look after that and to make the best of it Phere is Markham’s green and 
that to get a really good “ gutty ” ball now is probably a sheer impossibility. Brown's green—we call them each after the name of the member who looks after 
It was a difficult matter enough in the old days—when if was worth the manu each-—and there's Green's green-—-only we generally call that Green's brown, 
facturer’s while to take alot of troubk because he’s made a brown failure of it 
about it—to get the best “ gutty ” and That's how we do it.” And is it not a 
the best made balls Who is likely to = good idea In the first place Iloimtre 


take the trouble—who, it may almost be duces the principle of competition ; it pat 


said, has the technical knowledge and one than against another, on his mettle, to 


skill-—now ? It is possible that one of the produce the best green he possibly can, 
old hands, say Willie Park, since it i and, what is more, it provides for each 
understood that he is an advocate of individual green its proper tudy and 
standardisation "'—which is” certain treatment Phat is a point which a great 
not possible with the india-rubber-cored nany of our greenkeeper eom to mii 
ball— might make @ few dozen really good ind a greenkeeper has been known to 
*gutties ” for us; but that is always on come to the committee with a request for 
the very much too large supposition of leave to “ roll the greens "—as if every 


his being able to get just the righ screen was likely to require rolling at— the 


*“yuttv.”” No doubt the sad truth, to ame moment ! It is reminiscent of the 


which we must resign ourselves, is that ceoxswain on board a yacht that the 


we shall never meet a really good gutt: writer was lately on, coming to the doctor 


ball again ona Saturday night and asking for a big 


On FROZEN GREENS. bottle of castor oil because he thought it 
Golf in frosty weather always used would do the crew good to have a dose 


to be a funny game, even with the old ll round Both putting greens and 
*“gutty” ball. It has become more 


humorous still in these days of the 


tlor-men perhaps require a little more 
individual and personal study of thei 
vivacious thing with a heart of india ymptoms than thi In any case, thi 
rubber. That ball always behaves, on ystem of farming out greens to mem 
the frozen ground, as if it were playing bers of the club who are willing to be 


practical jokes with you all the whil responsible for them is certainly one to 


be noted where the bank balance i 
not large HGH 
Kitt tHe Cuppy 
Phose who, like Mr. Hardeastle in 
She Stoops to Conquer,” love every 


conducting itself quite in opposition to 
the laws of dynamics as they arc exhibited 
in normal conditions. In the days of the 
gutty ’”’ we very often used to find the 
balls splitting in the frost, and, for all 
their greater resilience, it docs not seem 


thing that is old, will find plenty to 
interest them in “ Golfing Curios and the 


as if the modern ones were so liable to 
Like,” a little book which Mr. Hl. B. Wood 


this fatal disaster. They are, however 
in their resilience, affected to some extent has lately written about his collection of 
by difference of temperature Andrew golfing curiositic For instance, there i 


among the old and historic clubs in Mr 
Wood's possession a left-handed spoou 


made by Forgan, which once belonged 


Kirkaldy once told me, as a great “ tip,” 


that it was a splendid thing to earry the 


ball tor a while in the trouser pocket on a 


cold day, to keep it warm and give it life toa player generally known a Will the 
and jump. I made trial of the plan, but Cuddy.” This name lhe wquired b 
could not find that the warmer ball went killing a donkey upon the links of Mussel 
any further off a driver, though it would burgh There are some beautiful Hugl 
certainly jump higher when dropped on Philp drivers 1 wooden putter that 
a stone. The puzzles that the golf ball was played with bv three Morrise Old 

fom, Young Tom and Jf. 0. I ind 


sets are not so simply solved 
WORM-KILLING. 
Phere is a point about the application 


the cleek with which the redoubtable B 


Ferguson won his three championshiy 


of the worm-killing fluids and powders Needless to say, the collection include 

to putting greens which green-keepers a prodigious a rtment of ball Phere 

either are not sufficiently cognisant of or are old featheries, mooth  guttic 
hand-hammered  gutts and our old 


not sufficiently attentive to, and that ts 


that the application should be mace friend the Eclipse, which even in a pl 
PI a 


after a warm night or two. Ol course, graph has an obstinate, loutish air asit 
it is necessary that it should be made nothing would induce him to fl) Ther 
is also a most mysterious bail of con 





when the ground is wet. After a spell 


of dry weather it would be quite useless paratively modern origin—i 


to apply the stuff. because the worms are 1896—with hexagonal facets, which wet 
then so far under the surface that the illeged to prevent i ball from over 
running a keen green mn advant 


liquid does not fetch up more than a very 


them. That is well known; MR. ERNEST BAGGA LLA y. which appare ntly did not ccunterbalan 


lew o 
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yniment on it, in place of Mr. Hutchinson, who know 


perhaps every spiky rush, on Northam Burrows \t 


lo not go so far ; but no one, I imagine, would say that 


good enough and quite searching enough to produce a 


0 be deleted, and that there will be another hole in 


CORRESPONDENCI 


returned from a visit to Rye, where the members of the 


runs along and rather over the side of the link 


unfortunate golfer has to play to the accompaniment of a 
vroplane over his head, not to mention the annoyance 

who are thus attracted to the link Only those 

im appreciate the nuisance Surely it would be a more 


ihievement for the airman to fly his long distance 


tirlight or Dover It would, at any rate, make him 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


than this rat He is absolutely without fear: in tact 
md will not go near them until he is 


name, and when called will come racing across the 


kirt and climb up i md over hand until he reaches my 


subject. I then stated how the payment, In my parish, 
failed to lessen theit numbers to any appreciable extent 
individual efforts or rat clubs as the only effective mean 


ol exterminating the rat Several district councils in my 


overseers in every parish are empowered to appoint a 
Receiver of Rats 


penny for every rat that is kille lin the patish and 


(Suffolk) Union, I understand that each parish 1 
allowed to spend a sum not exceeding fitteen shilling 


week as wages for rat-catchers, and that the dead rats 


virus 1s supplied free, or at a cheap rate, to cach 


buildings 1 think virus, if fresh and properly Cistri- 





buted, has the desired eftect ; but in banks and hedgerow 
where the virus is likely te get damp before it is 


FOSTER-MOTHER 


devoured, I prefer other means of destruction. Poison, | 
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it with the t 


ctest impartiality Phere are those 


remodelled condition on an equal pinnacle with St 


homour Most people will probably be glad to 


les on the comparatively flat, marshy ind un 


iat begins with the fourth hole Portmarnock ha 

being a good econd to Westward Ho! that i 

accept the sub-committee’s recommendation. 
ERNEST BAGGALLAY 


of the best known and liked of Metropolitan Police 
hed legal pedigree, since his father was the lat 
i keen and steady golfer, and is often to be found 
of another legal luminary, Mr. Justice Avory 


people who may be said to have a links at their 
a small and suthciently amusing course close to hi 
Edenbridge Some fourteen years of dealing with criminal 
quite unsoured the most charming of partners o1 

B. D 


think, a very real grievance [here is at Rve the 
has accomplished some excellent performances in 


d of flying across country he travels over and ovet 


rolfers of Rye \ Lover or Ry 


without in any way libelling him But he know 


mvinced they are 





happ The repulsion with which he inspires some 

t powertul men, who would tace a lion without a 

sight of a rat’s head peeping out of my jacket \ workman 

mollygrudge ” him I suppose it meant to annihilate 
is L never heard of the word before, | am still in the dark ) 
Whiskers is just an ordinary brown rat ; Mus decumanu / 
name Everybody told me that Mother Puss would 

but he is now ten months old and the cat has had 

mtime, so | venture to think they will continue to 

When he was younger, Puss used to bring him mice 

he has dropped this habit. She was at one time a 

she never catches one It is most charming 

his hind legs and wash himself: he is always 

so,gand is tar trom being the dirty creature 

are commonly upposed to be In hort, | can 

thoroughly recommend the common rat as a most 

delighttul pet PRANCES Pir 


THE DESTRUCTION OF RATS 
lo tuk Epiror or “ Country Lirt 
In your issue of November roth last you published a 


adadre to you on the aboy 


which i ventured te 
destruction of rats over a period of ten years had 
wivocated a special universal parish rate rather than 


are now werking on these lines In the Linton 
of Cambrideeshire the district council and the \ 





Phis official pays, out of the rate 


brought to him wit! its tail on. The Receiver cuts ofl 
tails of the rats and then burns or buries the bodies 
tails. One penny per dozen is the payment allowed 
Receiver In the adjoining Union of Newmarket 
regulations are in fores In the Keddington 


! 


to a Receiver In other Unions a certain amount 


The plan adopted in the Linton Union, viz. 








by results, is, {| think, the most practical, and 





of -simply supplying virus the least likely to 





During the last twenty years I have tried 






, traps, snares, poison and viru lor use in houses 
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think, is too dangerous to use jn houses or farm build 


ings, and onlv those who 
should be 


and most effectual method is 


understand how to lav poison 
allowed to use it for kiiling rats. The safest 


to mix it with dry meal 


and to place it as far down in the rats’ burrows as 
a table-spoon tied on a stick is useful for this 
day or 


frosty 


possible ; 
Rats should be fed with dry meal for a 
fatal Dry, 
weather is the best time for poisoning rats. Snaring rats, 


purpose. 


two before they are given the dose. 


they become too cunning to be trapped, is quite 
that 


persons 


when 


is successfully practised by com- 
Ihe ferret 


most of the 


an art, and one 
the rat-dog, 


killed in 


con- 


and 
rats that are 


parative ly tew 
however, account tor 
Not 


rried by day, but 


my locality. only are these vermin being 


stantly w ai nights parties of youths, 
armed with cudgels and carrying cycle lamps or lanterns, 
and with the help 
of dogs they capture many rats which at night leave their 
FF. N. Wess. 

In a plague infected area the receiver of rats has no 
enviable job Ep 


visit the corn-stacks and hedgerows 


holes for food and watet 


THE OLD PRIEST’S HOUSE, MUCHELNEY, 
SOMERSET. 
lo tHe Eprror or “* Country Lire.” 
Sir,—I should be deeply indebted to you if you 
could) allow me to call the = attention of your 


building known as the 


which it 


readers to the interesting 


at Muchelney. rhe village in stands is in 





OLD DOOR 


Langport 


E. EF. Bennett iN 


missioners are willing to sell it to the National Trust for 


and the Society for the Protection of Ancient 

National Trust can raise the money for purchase, to 
put it in repair at an estimated cost of sixty-five 
pounds. Subscriptions to either fund sent to Nigel 
Bond, Esq., Secretary of the National Trust, 25, 
Victoria Street, S.W., or to me, will be greatly 
appreciated PHACKERAY TURNER, Secretary, The 
Society for the Protection of Ancient buillines, 20 


Buckingham Street, Adelphi, London, W.« 
VEGETABLES AS 

To rut 

Sir,—I also should like 
tables ; but Mr 
tion which I 


FOOD. 
Lirr.’”’| 
information as to braising vege 


Eprror or “* CouNTRY 


Robinson does not give the informa 


seck, viz., what is a marmite, or braising 


pan, and how is it used, and where can it be 


obtained ? Perhaps some correspondent will kindly 


say and oblige me ?— kK 


COLONEI 
fo THI 
SIR, Phe 


Wood's 


WOOD'S 
EDITOR OF 


ROEBUCK. 
“Country Lire. 


specimen of 


” 


Colonel 
January 


measurements of the 


roebuck, illustrated in your issue for 


7th, are as follows: Length, 17in.; beam, 4Zin.; tip to 
tip, r2iin TRAM, 
THE CLOG ALMANAC.” 
To tue Epiror or “ Country Lire.” 
Sik,—It is quite probable that ** The Clog Almanac” was 


in use ata later date than 1686, but less elaborate in make 


asthe years went on and printed almanacs came more 


into use. There was an old man in “ our village” who 
and, as far as I remember 


The folks did 


it was known as 


had one sixty odd years ago 
it, the length was quite twelve inches. 


not call it by the name almanac, but 


Old 
the 


two 


COUNTRY 
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Bennett 


House 


division 


Priest's 
western 


of the county of 
Somerset, two 
and a-half miles 
S.S.E. of Lang 
port The rivet 
Yeo bounds the 
parish on the 
north. A Bene 
dictine abbey in 
honour of 
St Peter and 
St. Paul was 
founded here in 
939~—Cobyy King 
Athelstan, the 


revenue of which 


was valued at 
the Dissolution 
at £498 16s. 3d 
On January 3zoth, 
1538, it was 
granted, with the 
the 


pro 


rest ot 
monasth 
perty, to the Earl 
of Hertford, after 
Pro 
Somerset 


wards the 
tector 
It is probably one 
of the 
buildings, 


monasti 
and it 
is in a genuine 


condition, having 


never! been 
restored. The K« 
clesiastical Com 


hundred pounds, 


Buildings has undertaken, if the 


ANCIENT 


COMFORT: THE PRIEST'S HOUSI Langporl 


‘a clog-stick,” but that because many of the workmen kept sticks on 
which they cut notches to represent a record of the amount of work done upon 
little lad 


Saturday 


Was 


certain jobs, or days, half and quarter days’ work done \s quite a 


I remember some of my father’s workmen bringing with them on 


nights ** clog-sticks,”’ which were cut notches to represent the quantity 


of work done in making scythe and sickle stones in his quarry, this sort of stone 


upon 


work being paid for, I believe, by the score, for he used to reckon up the notches 
Many 


the record notches cut on the edges 


on each man’s * clog-stick.” ‘scores "’ were then kept on squared sticks 
I am not quite sure how the check on these 
was entered in a book and compared with 
tick to tell 


calves and foals were due, and little pocket notch-sticks were carried for keeping 


notchers was kept, but all the work 


the notches. Others kept notch-records on such when lambs, 


records of various things. Lads when they had “ footed it” for sides in village 
cricket matches kept the “ notches,” as then we ealled runs, on the edges of a 
squared stick, which was a better way than adding single stones to a row 

another way of recording the notches run Most of these “ clog-stick wert 
made ot elder sticks or hazel rods, cut square with a knife No doubt these 
clock-sticks were lineal descendants of the more ancient " Clog Almanac.’’ Some 
years ago—thirty-five probably—a Mr. John Egglestone, living in one of the 


most Northern Counties, printed and circulated a very interesting littl: pamphlet 


on “ clog-sticks under the tithe of “ The Weardale Nick-Stick.”’--TiHoma 
RATCLIFFE 
\ STRANGI BIRD 
fo true Eprror o1 Country Lire.” 


Sir, I shall be glad if any readers can name, or suggest a name for, a 


bird T saw on Sunday 


of your 


afternoon It got up about fifteen yards from me out ot 


some thin bushes It appeared black with a broad white band across each 


wing \ pied blackbird was my first thought ; but it flew in dips (like a wagtail 


and settled on a wood paling about forty yards off. 1 got within thirty yard 


observing it, and then it flew again and settled in a thin hedge Unfortunately, 


when it first settled the bird was between me and a low sun, and I could only 
answer for its shape. When in the hedge it was slightly obscured by twig Phe 
colour of the body was dull—looked almost black Wing coverts and primary 


blackbird 
thicker 


tail, black 
Phe size of the bird a little larger than 
than a blackbird’s ; 
| fancied I saw a tinge of yellow or yellowish red in the broad, 


quills of wings, black ; Phe tail was not as long as a 


1 Starling The beak wa and 


shorter, and a little more bent shortish legs, it sat on the 
fence rather close, 
I may say, I know at thirty yards off nineteen out of 


like this I dead 


white band of the wings 


twenty British land birds ; but one have never seen alive ot 





E. E. Bennett 


HOUSE 


A RUINING WALL: THE PRIEST'S 
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I int t i 
ri 1GHT OF BIRD {1 FOURTEEN-POUND PIKE, 
| pt ‘ cs ! Lire. 
l ! n 
1) , , t rT win , { ike in the alu { The first photograph is that of a fourteen-pound pike taken in a backyard 
, en Ident! eelir ' ercin met from the top of a step-ladder If desirous of taking a photograph bv the 
| the ri bein rived The bird is, therefore pond or river side, place your fish on the ground and climb into a tree, or, failin 
{ tn tunatel nl ij thon f the right wing t thi place the fish on i Sloping bank; by this means you can get nearly qquare 
if " imclicate it hrection and prove the side of the fish The econd photogs iphis of ten, fourteen ind twenty-one 
‘ ertical pound pike, taken on a sloping bank.—lFRrRanxcis Warp 
f © posit 
i os UNHEALTHY DELPHINIUMS 
Birr THAM fo tue Epiror or “* Country Lirt 
Sit Can you tell me when to plant delphiniums I was always under the 
iit HEALTH impression that autumn was the best time; but having put in some rather choi 
Ol GYPSIES plant t vear last October, | was disgusted to find them all rotted apparentl 
fo rit prot by the excessive wet Last autumn I tried again, and the same thing is happen 
st Phe Octo ing. [have had no previous experience with delphiniums, but phloxes and other 
ber Journal of perennials do so well in my garden that I should be glad to know if it is the damp 
t yp Lore or some pest that is destroying my plant I do not think it is slug L. G 
, { ive in 
inalysi fh the 
harge rach ENGLISH FARMERS IN TUSCANY 

‘ wainst r-ealled fo tue Eprror or * Country Lire.” 

\ psi durin Six, A certain number of Englishmen own farms round about Florence The 
rgo9g Phere usual system in vogue is the well-known feudal arrangement whereby the Padron 
vere in all) four takes one half of the produce while his Contadini receive the other halt Thi 
hundred and for is regarded as full payment in kind, and no money wages at all are given 
ty-mine charge Although the arrangement is antiquated, it works fairly well on the whole, for 
ft vhich onl the Contadini are, generally speaking, honest, and do not take more than their 
four were under fair share Phe introduction of modern improved methods is, of course, almost 
the Children’s Act out of the question Phe Padrone cannot compel his men to work the farm in 
for non-attend my except the ancient conventional way In some cases Englishmen who 

ay = mes it chool have several farms keep one entirely in their own hands and work it with hired 
Damagin turt labour just as in England He can then try any improvements he ftancies 
ete., by camping ind when the Contadini on the other farms see a thing is good they often imitat« 
ind allowing it of their own accord Ihe great trouble in Italy ts lack of water during the 
horse to stray summer months, and capital laid out on irrigation tanks is money well and wisel 
vere the cause of spent The present high price of olive oil is due to a succession of dry summer 
Ns ixty conviction md the few farmers who were in a position to irrigate artificially their olive tree 
iplece; ind must have reaped a golden harvest Fruit-growing is little understood im 
there were thirty Italy, but there is a great demand in the large towns for fresh fruit, so that the 
rninne Case oft ultivation of fruit trees suited to the climate would pay well Italians do no 
drunkenne ind eat jam, so that it is only for fresh fruit that the demand exists Strawberri 
rH TURN IN VWID-ATR fitt eight of grow well in Tuseany and are remunerative bowls are another paying invest 
theft or receiving ment, but in this case the elaborate precautions required against thieves some 
tolen property what add to initial expense Bay trees are much used for making ornamental 
In con ing these figures it should be remembered that the public do not hedges, and farmers can get a good price for their autumn prunings, as there 
ften distinguish between p van-dwellet md tramps who do not live t large demand in Germany for bay leaves Taking things all round, the 
ums at all, and that the offences f gypsies are far more conspicuous than Englishman who elects to farm in Italy gets interesting occupation in a pleasant 
t ‘ f other | Report from the Select Committee of the House of climate, while the capital invested will probably pay him at the rate of about 
Lord nthe M ible Dwellin Bill, whie ippeared in July, roro, tells us that four per cent B 
what 1 stated last week t be true of the Surre 
| ix al tru { psi ill over the country 
that the t i little healthier than tarm-hands, a litth 
better than tramy ud a littl cleaner than slum 
dweller : i nota rap of evidence to show that 
the presence { pst i ever imperilled public 
healt The health iouse-dwellers is not endangered 
bl psi l t rse is t ca it is the gypsi 
vho run the t ntagion ISMMARLITI 
PHOTOGRAPHING RECORD FISH 
lo rue Eprr or ( rey la 
it ! t ir paper there ha been me 
res] i tl mad record fis! For those ot 
r read t ted the ibject, 1 vy ld si t 
i mple met | t phot raphir b fish, a method 
brie | t ly ret ad tl lucky captor i | 
but ! la tluable record A phot iph to 
be aluc : ! t tell it vn tal It must 
be | ble to reco the sy es of fish beyond di 
prt l ‘ t lo tl the photograph must be taken 
! t l ithe fish, the general 
l & f t show the relatis f the 
ead t he bod lative position of the angle of 
t ! t it ‘ the Th ned y tior t the 
I | t | t ipl { the fish must b 
| ‘ preferably t tape 
" t l ! i mpl matter Place the 
' t l, mount e ster r stand 
' i tal ld era directly above the 


make your exposui TAKEN ON A SLOPING BANK 








